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PROOF  POSITIVE: 


There’s  Only  One  Local  Leader! 


Change  in  readership  in  the  Daily  News  market  1992  vs.  1991 
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Source:  LA.  Scarborough  Report  1991, 1992 
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The  latest  readership  numbers  confirm  a  strong  and  continuing  trend.  Today, 
more  people  in  L.A.'s  San  Fernando  and  neighboring  valleys  are  choosing  the 
Daily  News  over  the  L.  A.  Times  for  the  area's  best  overall  coverage. 

According  to  the  latest  Scarborough  report,  Daily  News  readership  is  up  3.1% 
on  weekdays,  and  4.8%  on  Sundays.  Meanwhile,  readership  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
(Valley  edition)  is  down  4.8%  on  weekdays,  13%  on  Sundays. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  Daily  News  steady  gains  in  recent  years,  these 
numbers  should  come  as  no  great  surprise.  Especially  when  you  consider  that  since 
1984  (when  the  Times  first  introduced  its  Valley  edition),  the  Daily  News  has  more 
than  doubled  the  Times  in  Valley  circulation  growth  (38%  to  16%  respectively).* 

At  the  Daily  News,  it  all  adds  up  to  proof  positive  that  we're  on  the  right  track, 
and  that  our  steadfast  commitment  to  excellence  in  local  news  and  advertising  is 
not  only  meeting  our  readers  approval,  but  gaining  their  enthusiastic  support. 


Look  for  h^ghl^ghts  from  the  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles 
on  the  New  York  Times  News  Service. 

*  SOURCE:  Daily  News  calculations  of  net  paid  circulation 
based  on  audit  reports. 


Daily  News 
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Dyner  4  Partners,  NYC 


Loiver-priced  than  re-spooled  film. 
And  ivithout  the  risks. 


Only  $1.99  from  Unique  Photo. 
No  scratches. 

No  broken  sprockets. 

No  fogging. 

No  jammed  cartridges. 

No  loose  end  caps. 

No  light  leaks. 

No  short  lengths. 


Re-spooled  film  is  a  long,  long  roll  of  film  that  has  been  unrolled  and  re-rolled  into  many  smaller  rolls  by  hand. 
Anything  can  happen  in  the  process. 

Unique  Photo  offers  you  an  un-touchabie  alternative:  liford  manufactured  and  Ilford  spooled  B&W,  400  speed, 
HP5  Plus  135-36.  For  a  mere  $1.99/roll  in  Press  packs,  why  spool  around? 


UNIQUE 


The  professional  film  specialists. 
1/800/631-0300 

451  S.  Jefferson  Street,  Orange,  NJ  07050-1292 
Tel:  201/673-0100  Fax:  201/676-7577 
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Proof  of  our  couimitment  is 
hot  off  the  press 

More  than  200,000  daily  readers  now  receive  the  totally  redesigned 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  that  combines  the  best  of  two  predecessor 

newspapers.  The  new 
Times-Dispatch  is  a  fresh, 
lively  morning  paper  that 
delivers  the  news  in  style, 
in  color  and  in  depth. 

And,  not  only  is  the 
paper  new,  so  is  its  home 
—  an  automated  400,000 
square-foot  production 
and  distribution  plant 
with  state-of-the-art 
presses  which  altogether 
represent  a  $175  million 
commitment  to  our  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers. 

At  Media  General,  we 
see  an  exciting  future  for 
all  our  newspapers,  and 
will  continue  to  make  the  fmancial  investments  required  to  ensure  these 
expectations  are  realized. 
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Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Journal 


Through  the  Times,  nearby  hospitals 
provide  Times  staffers  with  day  care  for 
"Bearly  Sick"children. 

Working  magazine 

named  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  one  of  the  100  Best 
Companies  in  the  nation  for 
Working  Mothers  in  1992. 

This  places  the  Times  among 
companies  recognized  for 
their  innovative  and  advanced 
support  of  working  families, 
based  on  salaries,  opportunities 
for  women  to  advance,  support 
for  child  care  and  family- 
friendly  benefits. 

The  Times  offers  a  variety  of 
programs  designed  to  help 
staffers  balance  work  and  family 
responsibilities.  These  include 
a  Flexible  Spending  Day-Care 
Account,  Elder  Care  Support 
Group,  Resource  and  Referral 
Services,  and  long-term  unpaid 
leave  for  new  parents.  Plus,  the 
Times  has  a  full-time  work/ 
family  coordinator  —  the  only 
one  Working  Mother  conXAimA 
in  the  U.S.  newspaper  industry. 

The  Times  believes  that  being 
responsive  to  staffers’  needs 
will  attract  and  retain  the  best 
people  in  the  industry.  When  it 
comes  to  producing  a  quality 
newspaper  while  keeping 
morale  and  productivity  high, 
it’s  all  in  the  family. 

&t.petersburg  iFtmes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper 


OCTOBER 

1  3-  1  7— American  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  Annual 
Meeting,  The  Eldorado  Hotel,  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 

1  1  7“New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The 

Holiday  Inn,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

I  8-30— Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Inter-Con- 
tinental  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

38— Newspaper  Features  Council,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Pointe 
Hilton  Resort  at  Squaw  Peak,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

38-3 1  —American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  An¬ 
nual  Convention,  The  Pointe  Hilton  Resort  at  Squaw  Peak,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

30-30— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Board  Meet¬ 
ing,  The  Ahwahnee  Hotel,  Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif. 

30-1  1/1  —International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  East¬ 
ern  Region  Conference,  The  Mount  Mansfield  Resort,  Stowe,  Vt. 

NOVEMBER 

5-7— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  The  Hilton 
Hotel,  Mesa,  Ariz. 

0-7— Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Student  and  Professional 
Conferences,  The  Stouffer  Tower  City  Plaza  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
11-1  4— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

1  3- 1  5— American  Advertising  Federation,  Western  Advertising 
Leadership  Conference,  Ceasar’s  Palace  Hotel,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

1  3- 1  7— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  The  Boca  Raton  Resort  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

1  8-3 1  — AsstKiated  Press  Managing  Editors  Conference,  The  Hilton 
Hawaiian  Village,  Waikiki,  Hawaii. 

18-31  —Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Annual  Conference, 
The  Stouffer  Harbor  Plaza  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

OCTOBER 

1  4- 1  6— Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Quality  Programs: 
What  to  Expect  and  How  to  Start”  Seminar,  The  Marriott  Pavilion  Ho¬ 
tel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1  5— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Libel  and  Privacy  Law 
Workshop,  The  Patriot-Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass. 

1  8-3 1  —Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Leadership  in  the  Cir¬ 
culation  Department”  Workshop,  The  Omni  Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

1  8-3 1  —Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
“Editors  as  Marketers”  Seminar,  The  Sheraton  Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

1  8-33— American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program 
(over  75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

1  8-33— The  Poynter  Institute,  Alternative  Press  Seminar,  The 
Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

30— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Libel  and  Privacy  Law 
Workshop,  The  New  Haven  Register,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

3 1  —Women,  Men  and  Media,  “Media  and  the  Family:  Scapegoats 
and  Realities,”  The  New  York  Times  Auditorium,  New  York,  N.Y. 

3 1  -33— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Single  Copy  Sales 
Workshop,  The  Radisson  Heritage  Hotel,  Chelmsford,  Mass. 
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11  Slanted  Coverage? 

Some  San  Francisco  Chronicle  staffers 
have  charged  management  with  trying 
to  tilt  coverage  in  favor  of  keeping  the 
Giants  baseball  team  in  the  city. 

13  Blame  the  Union 

E.W.  Scripps’  chairman  says  resistance 
by  Teamsters  sparked  the  idea  to  sell 
the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

14  Year  of  the  Woman? 

Not  at  an  all-male  club  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  which  expelled  a  member  for  al¬ 
lowing  a  female  news  photographer  in¬ 
side  the  premises. 

16  You ‘Bindle  Stiff ! 

Newsday  columnist  Jimmy  Breslin  ver¬ 
bally  attacks  a  New  York  Times  editor 
who,  Breslin  says,  tried  to  make  him 
look  bad. 

1  7  lAPA  in  Madrid 

Spanish  editors  ask  for  help  against 
threats  to  freedom. 

46  Stay  the  Course 

Interview  with  incoming  SNPA  presi¬ 
dent  Edmund  Martin. 


Page  13  Scripps  puts  Pittsburgh  Press  on  the  block 


2  Calendar 


8  Editorial 


9  Letters  to  the  Editor 


22  Weekly  Editor 
Doug  Lyke  of  the  Ripon  (Wis.)  Com¬ 
monwealth  Press.  A  former  advertising 
and  public  relations  man  now  runs  a 
$24  million  a  year  printing  enterprise 
while  putting  out  a  weekly  newspaper. 


Page  16  Breslin  vs.  New  York  Times 


THE>^i^TIIVfES 


26  Book  Reviews 

The  New  Labor  Press;  journalism  for  a 
Changing  Labor  Movement,  by  Sam 
Pizzigati  and  Fred  j.  Solowey. 
Negotiating  Rationally,  by  Max  H.  Baz- 
erman  and  Margaret  A.  Neale. 


18  Financial — Murdoch’s  News  Corp. 
copes  with  tough  times;  Hearst  buys  Mur¬ 
doch’s  San  Antonio  Express^News. 


Worries  about  Tory 
drift  hit  sterling 


34  Newspeople  in  the  News 


38  Advertising/Promotion — Dinner 
ends  ad  boycott  in  Utah;  “Ad  Scene”; 
Eliminating  coupon  misredemption. 


28  Writers  Workshop 

Our  passive  voices.  Why  is  such  obvi 

ously  unnecessary  passive  so  pervasive? 


42  News  Tech — The  battle  to  elimi¬ 
nate  repetitive  strain  injury;  Vendor  ap¬ 
pointments;  Vendors’  agreements. 


36  Legal  Briefs 


47  Stock  Tables 


Brave  Kurd  who  ran  £  I  m  bouse  fraud  gnrs  free 


50  Syndicates/News  Services — Little 
for  gays  in  syndication  mix. 


64  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
A  public  relations  practitioner’s  memo 
to  journalists.  The  best  PR  helps  re¬ 
porters  deal  with  the  information  glut . 


Page  18  Murdoch’s  News  Corp.  copes 
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Photo  by  John  Elealc 


Every  week,  seven  Sullivan  Graphics  plants  place  our  mark  of  auality  on  skids 
holding  millions  of  heatset  offset  and  floxo  products.  Wo  print  tnom  for  customers 
who  want  the  host  in  quality  and  service.  They’re  skids  of  time-  and  dollar-sensitive  products... retail 
newspaper  inserts,  Sunday  comics,  large-format  publications,  Sunday  magazines  and  FSIs.  With  our  tremendous 
capacity  and  65  years  of  printing  experience,  we  consistently  meet  our  customers'  tight  production  schedules  day  in 
and  day  out. 

Our  customers  depend  on  Sullivan  Graphics  and  our  fifteen  satellite-linked  American  Color  prepress  locations 
for  consistent,  quality  printing  and  responsive  service. 

Call  our  Vice  President  of  Marketing,  Terry  Tringle,  at  (615)  377-0377.  He’ll  help  you  put  Sullivan’s  mark  of 
quality  and  performance  on  every  skid  of  your  printed  products. 


Sullivan  Graphics  •  100  Winners  Circle  •  Brentwood,  TN  37027 


Nikon 


THAT  CROPS,  BURNS,  DODOES, 
CAPTIONS,  COEOR  CORRECTS. 

AND  WHOHS  ONLY  1Z6  LBS. 

When  you  need  to  get  the  news  out  fast,  easily  under  an  airline 


every  second  counts.  That's  why  you  need  the  new,  seat  or  into  an  over 
Nikon  NT-3000  digital  photo  transmitter.  Its  speed,  light  head  compartment, 
weight,  and  other  impressive  features  make  all  the  dif-  An  optional,  rugged, 
ference  in  the  world.  No  matter  where  in  the  world  an  hardshell  shipping 
assignment  may  be.  case  is  also  available,  i 


FROM  THE  FRONT  LINE  TO 
THE  FRONT  PAGE  IN  SECONOS. 

The  new  Nikon  NT-3000  provides  the  fastest 
high  quality,  digital  photo  transmission  currently  avail¬ 
able  In  a  single  portable  unit.  Just  plug  it 
in.  Turn  it  on.  And  transmit.  Its  calibra- 
jf  tion  system  Is  so  efficient,  there’s  no 
warm-up  time. 


SOADVANCEO, 

YOUKNOWirSA 

NIKON. 


SO  VERSATILE,  IT  OPERATES 
AS  A  SELF-CONTAINER 
WORKSTATION. 

From  2700  DPI  scanning,  to 
image  editing,  to  digital  transmission,  the  full-featured 
NT-3000  does  it  all. 

Cursor  keys  and  a  mouse  let  you  Instruct  Its  on¬ 
board  computer  which  has  a  full  color  LCD  display  i\ 
monitor,  and  a  full  keyboard  for  creating  captions,  jq 
There's  even  a  hand-held,  black  and  while  scanner  so 
you  can  scan  handwritten  captions  or  printed  material 
What’s  more,  the  NT-3000  can  store  up  to  80  / 

compressed  images.  And,  transmit  user  selected  con-  trans 
tact  sheets  of  low  resolution  images  so  editors  can  to  tht 
choose  the  image  they  want  to  print.  It  even  allows  withou 
remote  access  to  contact  sheets  or  individual  high  reso-  A  nc 
lution  images.  we  offer 


avail-  The  NT-3000  was  carefully 
)lug  it  researched,  designed  and  tested  with  the  field  pho- 
'ibra-  tographer  and  photo  editor  in  mind.  It  features 
>  no  Nikon’s  latest  high-speed,  state-of-the-art  scanning 
of  color  or  monochrome,  positive  or  negative  film. 

And  offers  advanced  digital  transmission.  It  even 
5  has  built-in  multitasking  software  to  allow  for  simul¬ 
taneous  scanning,  captioning  and  transmission. 

Designed  to  accommodate  future  technological 
advances  and  improvements,  the  NT-3000  is  also 
fully  compatible  with  all  major  communications  and 
network  systems,  worldwide. 

And  for  those  with  analog  requirements,  the 
NT-3000  is  optionally  capable  of  simultaneous  ana¬ 
log  transmission. 


SO  COMPACT,  IT  FITS 
UNOER  AN  AIRLINE  SEAT. 

At  just  17.6  lbs.,  the  NT-3000  Is  so  light,  you  can 
bring  it  anywhere,  set  it  up  anywhere.  Perfect  for 
on-location  use!  Its  well-designed,  durable  carry-on  bag 
has  room  for  all  the  NT-3000  accessories.  And  it  slides 


teriaf  BUY  OR  LEASE. 

'  to  80  As  you  can  see,  the  Nikon  NT-3000  digital  photo 
1  con-  transmitter  is  a  true  Nikon  system  tool  so  essential 
s  can  to  the  job,  no  news  organization  can  afford  to  be 
lows  without  at  least  one. 

?so-  And  because  It’s  an  important  investment, 
we  offer  you  the  option  to  buy  or  lease  directly  from 
Nikon.  We  have  an  attractive  lease  package  with  flex¬ 
ible  rates  and  terms  to  meet  every  need.  For  more 
Information,  write:  Nikon  Electronic  Imaging, 
Dept.E2,  101  Cleveland  Avenue,  Bayshore,  NY 
1 1706.  Or  call  1-800-52-NIKON  or  (516)  547-4355. 

Nikon. 

BUCTROMK IMAGIMO 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Boitrd,  1912-1959 


Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teuhner,  Publisher 
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One  for  all  and  all  for  one 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  Inter  American  Press  Association  got  into  an  unnecessary 
debate  at  their  general  assembly  in  Madrid  last  week  when  many  of  them  wanted 
to  express  their  solidarity  with  their  Spanish  colleagues  because  of  severe  threats  to 
press  freedom  in  that  country. 

Because  of  the  intervention  of  some  legal  purists  who  insisted  the  lAPA  consti¬ 
tution  proscribed  the  association  from  making  judgments  about  press  conditions 
around  the  world  other  than  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  a  watered-down  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  which  “noted”  the  concern  of  members  of  the  Spanish  press  and 
declared  that  lAPA  was  concerned  also  because  the  proposed  laws  might  influence 
negatively  on  legislation  in  their  own  countries. 

Spanish  journalists  have  every  right  to  he  worried  about  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Penal  Code  that  would  make  libel  a  criminal  offense  subject  to  imprison¬ 
ment.  Journalists  all  over  the  world,  including  Latin  America,  should  worry  about 
this  one  and  they  should  speak  out  on  this  serious  threat  to  press  freedom. 

If  a  prohibition  against  this  exists,  or  is  even  implied,  in  the  lAPA  constitution 
it  should  he  changed  as  soon  as  possible. 

lAPA  has  been  deeply  involved  in  the  fight  for  press  freedom  worldwide  for 
many  years  whether  its  members  know  it  or  not.  In  October  1973,  at  the  opening 
of  the  general  assembly  in  Boston,  lAPA  officers  signed  a  unity  pact  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Institute  declaring  that  “an  attack  on  any  medium  of  information 
and  opinion  anywhere  in  the  world  would  be  an  attack  on  all  media.”  The 
Caribbean  press  federation  also  signed  up  and  other  regional  organizations  subse¬ 
quently  joined  up. 

This  agreement  later  became  the  foundation  of  the  World  Press  Freedom  Com¬ 
mittee  in  which  lAPA  is  deeply  involved.  lAPA  at  its  Madrid  meeting  decided  to 
become  a  regional  member  of  the  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  (FlEJ).  It  has  just  gone  “global”  with  its  meeting  in  Madrid. 

No  international,  national  or  regional  press  organization  can  sit  behind  its  cas¬ 
tle  wall  and  declare  that  what  goes  on  outside  is  of  no  concern  to  it.  Press  freedom 
and  human  rights  are  international  issues  in  which  we  must  all  be  involved. 


E<S?P^s  new  look 

WE  HOPE  THAT  our  readers  will  welcome  the  changes  in  format  and  design 
introduced  with  this  issue.  Our  commitment  to  reporting  activities  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  has  not  changed.  We  have  made  many  changes  in  design  through 
the  years  without  endangering  the  integrity  of  our  product.  Now  we  are  present¬ 
ing  a  more  contemporary  look  with  the  addition  of  such  reader-friendly  features 
as  an  expanded  table  of  contents  and  anchored  positions  for  regular  features  and 
sections. 

David  Merrill  of  Westport,  Conn.,  is  the  designer  responsible  for  our  new  look. 
He  was  an  art  director  for  Time  magazine  before  launching  his  own  career  as  a  pub¬ 
lication  designer.  His  credits  include  Lis  magazine.  Popular  Science,  Golf,  Outdoor 
Life, Chemical  Week,  Consumers  Digest,  Sporting  News,  and  many  others. 

The  secret  of  a  successful  design  change  is  to  do  it  without  destroying  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  publication  or  alienating  old  friends.  We  think  David  did  the  job  well. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Politicians  shun 

IN  THE  AUG.  29  edition  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  you  carried  an  article  entitled 
“Wooing  politicians,”  which  discussed 
the  attempts  of  some  newspapers  to  re¬ 
cover  at  least  a  portion  of  the  political 
advertising  they  once  enjoyed. 

The  article  was  good  so  far  as  it  went, 
but  It  did  not  provide  your  readers  with 
the  full  reasons  their  medium  is  no 
longer  used  to  any  real  extent  by  candi¬ 
dates  and  political  consultants. 

There  are  disadvantages  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  any  medium,  but  there  are 
far  more  to  using  newspapers  than  any 
other.  The  chief  one  is  that  a  newspa¬ 
per,  unlike  a  radio  or  television  station, 
does  not  have  to  he  fair  in  its  dealings 
with  a  candidate. 

A  newspaper  is  not  required  to  sell 
space  to  a  candidate  at  all.  It  can  refuse 
advertising  from  one  candidate,  and  ac¬ 
cept  it  from  the  candidate’s  opponent. 
It  can  demand  extensive  editing  of  an 


Newspaperdom* 

so  YiARS  AGO  ...  An  E&P 

poll  finds  the  nation’s  press  split  in 
its  reaction  to  the  president’s  secret 
nationwide  trip.  Some  agreed  strict 
precautions  were  necessary  in 
wartime.  Others  felt  censorship  was 
overdone,  preventing  millions  of 
Americans  from  knowing  what  the 
president  was  doing  when  millions 
of  others  in  the  cities  he  visited 
knew  all  about  it. 

Scattered  returns  from  24  states 
show  the  newspaper  scrap  metal  drive 
has  collected  395,225  tons,  which 
represents  24.3  pounds  per  capita. 

A  27-man  industry  committee 
recommended  to  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  a  minimum  rate  of 
400  an  hour  for  the  printing,  pub¬ 
lishing  and  allied  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
try. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
October  10,  1942 


newspaper 

advertisement  before  it  is  run.  A  news¬ 
paper  can  charge  different  rates  to  dif¬ 
ferent  candidates  in  the  same  race.  As  a 
political  consultant,  I  have  encoun¬ 
tered  every  one  of  the  aforementioned 
abuses. 

As  your  article  indicated,  some  news¬ 
papers  are  now  offering  rate  reductions 
for  political  advertising.  However, 
many  still  follow  what  was  once  the 
universal  custom  of  charging  candi¬ 
dates  more  than  any  other  advertiser. 
Moreover,  all  too  many  newspaper  rate 
cards  still  carry  the  demeaning  legend 
“Politicians  and  transients  are  required 
to  pay  in  advance.” 

If  a  candidate’s  advertisement  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  there  is  usually  a  lag  of  several 
days  between  the  date  of  acceptance 
and  the  date  of  publication.  That  is 
enough  time  for  the  candidate’s  oppo¬ 
nent  to  be  shown  the  advertisement 
and  permit  the  quick  preparation  of  a 
response.  The  newspaper  is  not  under 
any  obligation  to  show  advertisements 
to  one’s  opponent.  Nevertheless,  many 
have  been  known  to  do  so,  on  a  selec¬ 
tive  basis. 

It  is  understood  that  buying  advertis¬ 
ing  does  not  assure  favorable  treatment 
in  a  newspaper’s  editorial  or  news 
columns.  However,  what  has  been 


galling  to  many  candidates  has  been  to 
be  given  unfair  treatment  in  a  paper’s 
news  columns,  particularly  when  it  has 
been  necessary  to  place  advertising  in 
that  paper  because  it  was  one  of  the  few 
media  outlets  available.  Again,  as  a 
consultant  to  Democratic  candidates,  I 
have  experienced  that  problem.  It  is, 
incidentally,  one  of  the  reasons  I  guffaw 
when  1  hear  complaints  about  “liberal” 
media  bias. 

To  be  sure,  the  superiority  of  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  as  vehicles  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  message  would  have  caused  a  shift 
of  political  dollars  to  them,  even  had 
the  newspapers  been  less  heavy-handed 
in  their  behavior.  Moreover,  while 
electronic  media  advertising  may  not 
be  a  viable  option  for  some  candidates, 
most  of  them  can  afford  direct  mail, 
which  has  reached  a  remarkable  level 
of  sophistication.  Its  contents  can  be 
controlled,  its  audience  targeted  with 
near  precision,  and  it  has  been  proven 
to  be  as  effective  as  a  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement. 

I  think  it  unlikely  newspapers  will 
ever  again  be  regarded  as  an  indispensi- 
ble  ingredient  in  the  paid  media  mix. 
Even  so,  they  might  be  given  more  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  if  they  charge  fair 
rates,  demonstrate  an  ability  to  deliver 
an  important  audience,  and  treat  all 
politicians  with  the  same  respect  they 
accord  automobile  dealers  and  real  es¬ 
tate  developers. 

Christian  Schock 
(Schock  is  the  major  principal  of  Christian 
Schock  and  Associates,  Elgin,  111.) 
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Business  as  usual.  Anything  but.  We’ve  studied  Each  issue  invites  readers  to  interact  and 
the  new  needs  of  newspapering,  just  as  you  have,  respond.  And  we  are  an  economical  addition  to 
and  we’ve  changed  with  the  times.  The  result  is  your  newspaper.  Which  is  why  more  and  more 
a  USA  Weekend  that  works  for  today’s  readers,  newspapers  are  discovering  USA  Weekend. 


Our  editorial  is  young,  attracting  a 
greater  diversification  of  readers. 


To  find  out  why  we’ll  work  for  you,  call 
Chuck  Gabrielson  at  (212)  715-2148. 
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Slanted  Coverage? 

Some  San  Francisco  Chronicle  staffers  perceive  effort  by  management 
to  tilt  coverage  in  favor  of  keeping  the  Giants  baseball  team  in  the  city 


by  M.L.  Stein 

SOME  STAFFERS  AT  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  are  bitter  at  what  they 
perceive  as  a  management  effort  to  tilt 
coverage  in  favor  of  keeping  the  Giants 
baseball  team  in  the  city. 

The  possible  move  of  the  Giants  to 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  has  been  a  major 
media  story  for  months  and  one  that 
has  split  the  town  apart.  San  Francisco 
voters,  in  a  heated  election,  turned 
down  a  ballot  measure  to  build  a  new 
stadium  to  replace  the  Giants’  present 
home,  Candlestick  Park,  a  cold,  windy, 
unloved  structure  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  Giants  owner  Bob  Lurie  wants 
to  get  out.  However,  a  group  of  local 
and  outside  investors  are  bidding  to  buy 
the  team  and  keep  it  in  San  Francisco. 

Both  the  Chronicle  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  its  JOA  partner, 
have  come  out  editorially  for  retaining 
the  National  League  club  in  the  face  of 
a  $  1 1 5  million  offer  for  it  by  Florida  in¬ 
vestors.  A  “Save  the  Giants”  flag  flies 
from  the  Examiner  building. 

However,  the  staff  allegations,  which 
are  strongly  denied  by  executive  editor 
William  German,  concern  news  stories 
and  columns. 

Business  writer  Carl  Hall  recently 
charged  in  Chronicle  Insider,  a  local 
Newspaper  Guild  publication,  that 
when  Lurie  announced  in  August  that 
he  was  selling  the  Giants,  “Chronicle 
management  sprang  into  action  — 
changing  or  killing  copy  deemed  not  to 
contribute  toward  the  paper’s  effort  to 
keep  the  team  in  San  Francisco.” 

Hall  said  that  columns  by  sportswrit- 
ers  Bruce  Jenkins  and  Glenn  Dickey, 
political  editor  jerry  Roberts,  and  even 
San  Francisco  icon  Herb  Caen  had 
been  killed  or  altered  to  fit  the  paper’s 
pro-Giants  policy. 

In  the  case  of  Roberts,  according  to 
Hall,  he  “dared  to  say  something  less- 
than-upbeat  about  Mayor  Jordan’s  po¬ 


litical  fortunes  in  connection  with  the 
Giants’  departure. 

“After  corner-office  review,”  Hall 
continued,  “the  dark  Robertsian  tone  of 
the  column  was  changed  to  a  more  pas¬ 
tel  Germanian  hue  . .  . .  ” 

The  same  issue  of  Insider  reprinted  a 
letter  from  political  writer  Susan 
Yoachum  to  city  editor  Dan  Rosenheim 
in  which  she  protested  “in  the  strongest 
possible  terms”  the  “recasting”  of 
Roberts’  column,  the  spiking  of  Jenkins’ 
column,  and  the  “rewriting”  of  Dickey’s 
piece. 

Her  memo  reportedly  was  widely  cir¬ 
culated  in  the  Chronicle  newsroom. 

Hall  and  Yoachum  also  slammed 
German  for  going  to  City  Hall  to  meet 
what  Hall  termed  a  meeting  of  “com¬ 


munity  bigwigs  fueling  up  the  save-the- 
Giants  campaign.” 

Noting  that  the  Examiner  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  session  by  publisher  Will 
Hearst,  Hall  said  there  were  newsroom 
complaints  that  the  Chronicle  “might 
have  sent  someone  a  step  or  two  re¬ 
moved  from  day-to-day  news  manage¬ 
ment.” 

Both  the  Chronicle  and  Examiner 
were  criticized  for  playing  to  the  Giants 
in  their  news  and  commentary  at  a  fo¬ 
rum  last  month  by  the  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists. 

One  panelist.  Chronicle  reporter 
Marc  Sandalow,  who  has  written  the 
bulk  of  the  Giants  stories  in  the  news 
section,  was  quoted  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Guardian  as  declaring,  “Have  we 
covered  this  fairly?  The  answer  is  no.” 

According  to  the  Guardian,  San¬ 


dalow  defended  the  accuracy  of  his  re¬ 
porting  but  said  editors  “watered  down” 
his  stories. 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Sandalow 
said,  “Yes,  there  definitely  has  been  a 
subtle  push  here  for  pro-Giants  stories 
to  help  keep  them  in  San  Francisco,  but 
it  hasn’t  been  that  bad  for  me.” 

Also  at  the  SPJ  meeting.  Examiner 
reporter  Harry  Jupiter  reportedly  said 
that  both  papers  have  been  soft  in  their 
reporting  of  the  Giants  with  the  goal  of 
preventing  their  switch  to  Florida. 

“If  the  Giants  left,  the  most  impacted 
industry  would  be  the  newspapers,”  the 
Guardian  quoted  him  as  saying.  “At 
least  40  percent  of  the  front-page  mini¬ 
boxes  are  sports  banner  headlines.” 

Examiner  executive  editor  Phil  Bron- 


stein  defended  the  paper’s  coverage  of 
the  Giants,  asserting  there  have  been 
several  stories  critical  of  Lurie  and 
George  Shinn,  a  North  Carolina  entre¬ 
preneur  and  a  leading  bidder  to  buy  the 
Giants  and  keep  them  in  San  Francisco. 

“Some  of  our  stories  have  really 
ticked  off  the  locals,”  Bronstein  stated. 

At  the  Chronicle,  sports  columnist 
Jenkins  confirmed  that  one  of  his  Gi- 
ants-related  columns  was  killed.  He 
said  he  was  “pretty  disturbed”  by  the  ac¬ 
tion,  but  conceded  he  had  written  it  in 
a  “rage”  while  covering  the  Olympics  in 
Barcelona. 

The  column,  in  the  form  of  a  “Dear 
Bob”  letter  to  Lurie,  led  off,  “This  is  the 
common  man  speaking.  Get  out  of 
town,  and  get  out  now.  No,  no  —  not 
the  team,  or  the  fans  you  just  sold  down 
the  river.  You’re  gone.  You’re  about  as 
San  Francisco  as  Stalin.”  (Continued) 


German  called  the  staff  criticism  “a  little 
ridiculous,”  blaming  it  on  a  “lack  of  understanding 
of  newspaper  editing.” 
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Further  on,  Jenkins  railed,  “You’re  a 
hum.  You’re  nothing.  Weaker  than 
damp,  one-ply  toilet  paper  . . .  My  GtxJ, 
kx)k  what  you’ve  done.  The  Tampa-St. 
Petersburg  Giants.  You’ve  taken  one  of 
the  most  storied  franchises  in  Ameri¬ 
can  sports,  playing  in  the  best  city  in 
the  country,  and  moved  them  to  a  hu¬ 
midity-tortured  sweathox  populated 
mostly  hy  88-year-olds  and  losers  in 
cutoff  jeans  ....’’ 

Sports  editor  John  Curley  deemed 
the  column  “too  outlandish,”  Jenkins 
disclosed,  “hut  1  would  write  it  again.  It 
was  not  profane.  It  really  bothers  me 
that  they  went  to  such  lengths  to  pro¬ 
tect  Bob  Lurie.  There  seems  to  be  an 
idea  around  here  that  if  the  Chronicle 
ticks  off  Lurie,  the  Giants  won’t  stay  in 
San  Francisco.” 

However,  Jenkins  said,  he  wrote  a 
subsequent  column  —  which  went  into 
the  paper  intact  —  that  portrayed  Lurie 
in  unflattering  terms. 

Jenkins’  colleague  Dickey  said  an  ed¬ 
itor  asked  for  a  rewrite  of  part  of  a  col¬ 
umn,  telling  him  that  publisher 
Richard  T.  Thieriot  “did  not  want  any 
criticism  of  Lurie,  that  he  didn’t  want 
to  alienate  him. 

“The  rewrite  was  not  a  big  deal,  but  1 
was  really  surprised  because  in  writing  a 
column  for  21  years  1  had  never  had 
any  kind  of  censoring,  and  1  have  writ¬ 
ten  some  controversial  ones,”  Dickey 
observed. 


“  Writers  have  been  getting  mad  at  me 
fcnr  75  years.  It  goes  with  the  territory.” 
—  Bill  Qerman,  Executive  Editor,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 


this  has  always  been  a  big-league  city 
and  it’ll  always  be  ...  ” 

The  new  version  began,  “First  things 
first,  folks  and  fans.  Let’s  not  sit  around 
blaming  each  other  for  the  dreadful 
news  that  the  sometimes  beloved  Giants 
may  be  Elsewhereans  next  season.  St. 
Petersburgers,  to  be  exact  —  unless  the 
Seventh  Cavalry,  led  by  Walter  Shoren- 


it.  We  are  not  manipulating  stories  to 
fit  Chronicle  policy.” 

German  said  he  had  talked  to 
Yoachum  about  her  memo  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  paper’s  position. 

“She  left  on  very  amicable  terms,” 
the  editor  said.  “This  is  not  a  revolt. 
There  are  little  eruptions  in  newspaper 
offices  all  the  time.” 

Asked  about  Hall’s  comments,  Ger¬ 
man  snapped  that  he  “lacked  standards 
in  not  checking  things  out.” 

For  example,  he  went  on,  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  which  Hall  referred  was  not  held 
at  City  Hall  but  in  Walter  Shoren- 
stein’s  office.  German  said  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  Chronicle  because  Thieriot 
was  out  of  town. 

German  contended  that  his  sugges¬ 
tion  to  Caen  was  for  the  purpose  of  up¬ 
dating  the  column  in  line  with  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  bidding  for  the  Gi¬ 
ants. 

The  columns  of  Jenkins,  Dickeys  and 
Roberts  were  subjected  to  normal  edit¬ 
ing,  he  maintained. 

“Editors  edit,”  German  said.  “There 
isn’t  a  line  of  copy  on  any  newspaper 
that  isn’t  edited.” 

In  his  Insider  story.  Hall  quoted  Ger¬ 
man  as  saying  that  some  Chronicle 
writers  working  on  deadline  came  off 
“cockeyed  on  facts  or  interpretation”  in 
stories  about  the  Giants. 

“Some  changes  were  made  by  various 
people  and  1  would  hope  they  were  all 
for  the  better,”  he  reportedly  told  Hall. 
“There  are  times  when  everybody  can 
benefit  from  an  editor’s  judgment.” 

Responding  to  staff  complaints  about 
the  coverage,  German  said,  “Writers 
have  been  getting  mad  at  me  for  75 
years.  It  goes  with  the  territory.”  ■Edi’P 


“She  left  on  very  amicable  terms,”  the  editor  said. 
“This  is  not  a  revolt.  There  are  little  eruptions 
in  newspaper  offices  all  the  time.” 


Caen  too  said  that  he  had  altered  a 
column  at  the  “suggestion”  of  German, 
“who  wanted  to  be  little  more  upbeat 
about  saving  the  Giants. 

“It  was  just  a  suggestion,”  Caen  in¬ 
sisted.  “They  don’t  censor  me  and,  ac¬ 
tually,  it  didn’t  go  against  my  grain  to 
lighten  it  a  little.” 

The  76-year-old  journalist,  who  has 
been  pounding  out  his  column  for  54 
years,  said  the  change  involved  his 
lead.  Initially,  he  had  written  in  the 
column,  headed  “Black  Friday,”  that 
Lurie’s  announcement  of  selling  the 
Giants  was  a  “blow  .  . .  enough  to  make 
you  stop  whatever  you  were  doing,  stare 
out  the  window  .  .  .  and  start  wonder¬ 
ing  when  and  why  everything  fell  apart. 
Nobody’s  to  blame,  everybody  is,  one  of 
those  things,  not  the  end  of  the  world. 


stein  [potential  buyer  for  the  Giants], 
rides  in  with  a  hid  of  $  1 1 3 ,000,00 1 .  As 
long  as  there  is  even  a  slim  chance  that 
the  team  can  be  saved  from  Retirement 
City  —  and  the  chance  is  slimmer  than 
a  19^  hamburger  —  we  have  to  hope  for 
a  miracle  at  least  as  dramatic  as  Bohby 
Thompson’s  ‘shot  hard  around  the 
world’  of  1951  ...” 

City  editor  Rosenheim  and  Yoachum 
did  not  return  phone  calls.  Roberts  was 
on  vacation  and  unavailable  for  an  in¬ 
terview. 

German  called  the  staff  criticism  “a 
little  ridiculous,”  blaming  it  on  a  “lack 
of  understanding  of  newspaper  editing. 

“It  is  not  true  that  we  are  using 
puffery  to  keep  the  Giants  here,”  Ger¬ 
man  declared.  “We  report  the  news, 
even  when  it  doesn’t  go  the  way  we  like 


Maxwell  visits 
unemployment  office 

PUBLISHING  HEIR  KEVIN  Max¬ 
well  made  an  appearance  at  a  London 
unemployment  office,  but  it  was  not 
clear  whether  he  will  collect  benefits. 

Maxwell  is  fighting  financial  and 
legal  troubles  after  the  collapse  of  the 
publishing  empire  belonging  to  his 
late  father,  the  late  Robert  Maxwell. 

Earlier,  a  court  declared  the  scion 
Britain’s  biggest  personal  bankruptcy. 
The  33-year-old  has  debts  of  $798  mil¬ 
lion. 

Maxwell,  who  arrived  at  the  unem¬ 
ployment  office  in  his  silver  Mercedes, 
said  he  has  not  yet  gone  on  the  dole. 
Workers  at  the  office  said  such  infor¬ 
mation  is  confidential.  —  AP 
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Blame  the  Union 

E.W.  Scripps  chairman  says  Teamsters’  resistance 
sparked  Pittsburgh  Press  sale  idea; 

JOA  partner  Post-Gazette,  unions  consider  making  a  bid 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

E.W.  SCRIPPS  BEGAN  thinking  of 
getting  rid  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Co. 
when  Teamsters  and  their  supporters 
successfully  blockaded  the  newspaper 
company  back  in  late  July,  the  chain’s 
president  says. 

At  an  Oct.  2  press  conference  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Co. 
is  up  for  sale,  E.W.  Scripps  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  Lawrence 
A.  Leser  said  the  chain  began  talking 
the  sale  option  July  27  and  28  when 
crowds  of  picketers  prevented  trucks 
with  non-union  workers  from  leaving 
the  downtown  plant  to  deliver  copies 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  Pittsburgh 
Post'Gazette  that  had  been  printed  by 
non-union  workers. 

Scripps  was  also  increasingly  disen¬ 
chanted  with  the  long-term  circulation 
decline  of  the  jointly  produced  news¬ 
papers  as  well  as  their  high  operating 
costs,  Leser  said. 

However,  Leser  blamed  the  sale  de¬ 
cision  primarily  on  the  Teamsters,  who 
began  the  strike  May  17  when  605  dri¬ 
vers  and  circulation  employees  walked 
out  to  protest  plans  to  change  the 
newspapers’  distribution  system  radi¬ 
cally. 

The  Press  Co.  —  which  runs  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution  and  business  op¬ 
erations  for  the  two  Pittsburgh  papers 
—  had  wanted  to  move  to  a  bulk  distri¬ 
bution  system  that  would  eventually 
have  eliminated  45  of  the  600  Team¬ 
ster  employees,  as  well  as  all  youth  car¬ 
riers. 

“The  Teamsters  are  unwilling  to  face 
up  to  unfavorable  long-term  trends  and 
severe  operational  problems,  and  join 
management  in  seeking  solutions,” 
Leser  said. 

The  flash  point  in  the  talks,  which 
have  ground  on  for  almost  a  year,  came 
at  a  brief  and  acrimonious  session  Oct. 
1  in  Washington  under  the  aegis  of 
federal  mediator  Bernard  DeLury. 

Leser  said  the  company  had  pro¬ 
posed  phasing  out  209  jobs  rather 


than  450  —  an  offer  Scripps  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  “compromise  .  .  .  [in]  the 
long  line  of  futile  efforts  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Teamsters  and 
nine  other  unions.” 

Already,  Leser  said,  the  137-day 
strike  had  taken  its  toll  on  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“Even  if  the  Teamsters  accepted 
the  Press  Co.’s  current  contract  pro¬ 
posal  today,  without  modification, 
the  savings  may  not  be  enough  to  off¬ 
set  the  cost  of  restarting  production 
and  rebuilding  the  strike’s  damage,” 
he  said. 

“The  bottom 
line,”  Leser  said, 

“is  we  cannot  sub- 
sidize  the  Press 
indefinitely.” 

Union  anger 
had  also  grown 
in  the  days  be¬ 
fore  the  Press 
Co.’s  announce¬ 
ment. 

On  Sept.  30, 

Teamsters  Inter¬ 
national  union 
president  Ron 
Carey  called  for  a 
congressional  in¬ 
vestigation  into 
what  he  called 
the  company’s 
“hidden  agenda.” 

“It  may  be  try¬ 
ing  to  escape  its 
legal  obligation  to  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  in  order  to  drive  its  competitor 
out  of  business,”  Carey  said. 

Carey  said  the  union  had  “bent  over 
backward”  to  accommodate  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Press  Co.  at  the  talks.  He 
said  he  could  only  conclude  that  the 
company  has  never  been  serious  about 
settling  the  strike. 

The  charge  was  in  line  with  frequent 
union  speculation  that  Scripps  wanted 
to  provoke  labor  unrest  to  shed  the 
JOA  and  take  over  the  potentially 
more  lucrative  a.m.  publishing  cycle. 


Scripps’  Leser,  however,  called  that 
idea  “crazy.” 

Any  outside  buyer,  Leser  said,  would 
have  to  honor  the  JOA  contract,  which 
runs  until  1999. 

For  its  part,  the  Block  family’s  Blade 
Communications,  which  owns  the 
Post-Gazette,  has  indicated  it  may  be 
willing  to  buy  the  Press  Co.  at  the  right 
price. 

“We’re  going  to  take  a  look  at  it,” 
said  William  Block,  chairman  of  the 
Post-Gazette.  “We’re  doing  some  brain¬ 
storming  now.” 


That  process  has  been  complicated 
by  the  largely  unknown  effects  of  the 
strike.  Block  said. 

“Well,  it’s  obvious  both  papers  have 
been  hurt  by  a  five-month  hiatus,  a  hia¬ 
tus  that  will  continue  for  some  time. 
The  suburban  papers  have  grown  sub¬ 
stantially  and  there’s  no  way  to  know 
that  long-range  effect.  Budgeting  is  a 
very  hard  thing  to  do.” 

The  unions  are  also  considering 
making  an  offer,  a  spokesman  said. 

E.W.  Scripps  has  hired  First  Boston 
to  market  the  newspaper.  ME&P 


Pittsburgh  Press  general  manager  Jimmy  Manis  addresses 
reporters  at  a  press  conference  announcing  the  newspaper  will 
be  put  up  for  sale. 
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Year  of  the  Woman? 

Not  at  the  Wickford  Club,  which  expels  member  for  allowing 
female  photographer  to  take  pictures  inside  the  premises 


The  above  cartoon,  drawn  by  the  late  Paule  Loring,  a  member  of  the  Wickford  Club  and 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Providence  Journal  for  more  than  30  years,  was  pho¬ 
tographed  by  Kingston  (R.I.)  Standard  Times  reporter  Mary  Beth  Reilly.  The  purpose 
was  to  have  the  cartoons  “preserved  in  photographs”  because  they  were  deteriorating. 
The  club  member  who  allowed  Reilly  to  enter  the  all-male  club  was  subsequently  fired. 


by  Ann  Marie  Kenvin 

AN  ALL-MALE  club  in  North  Kings¬ 
ton,  R.L,  must  not  have  heard  that  this 
is  the  Year  of  the  Woman. 

Tire  Wickford  Club  expelled  a  mem¬ 
ber  after  he  allowed  a  female  reporter/ 
photographer  inside  the  club  to  take 
pictures  of  a  mural  and  cartixjns  by  the 
late  Paule  Loring. 

Loring  was  a  club  member  and  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist  for  the  Providence  Journal 
for  more  than  30  years. 

Ronald  Wocxl,  the  57-year-old  for¬ 
mer  club  member,  called  the  North 
Kingston  Staruiard  Times  reporter  Mary 
Beth  Reilly  to  have  the  mural  and 
sketches  “preserved  in  photographs” 
because  some  were  deteriorating. 

The  1941  mural,  covering  three  of 
four  walls  in  one  of  the  club’s  rooms, 
depicts  buildings,  boats  and  old  salts 
around  Wickford  Harbor  before  World 
War  11.  In  1938,  the  harbor  was  hit  by  a 
hurricane,  and  landmarks  shown  in  the 
mural  were  destroyed. 

Done  in  oils  and  brushed  directly 
onto  the  wooden  wall,  the  painting  is 
flaking  due  to  blasts  from  the  club’s  air 
conditioning. 

The  cartoons  and  sketches  are  of 
some  club  members  who  were  Loring’s 
contemporaries.  Loring,  a  Wickford 
resident,  died  in  1968. 

When  the  local  library  sponsored  a 
lecture  about  Loring’s  work.  Wood 
thought  the  Wickford  Club  works 
would  be  of  interest.  He  was  hoping  to 
have  the  51 -year-old  mural  authenti¬ 
cated  by  the  college  professor  conduct¬ 
ing  the  lecture. 

He  called  the  library,  which  contact¬ 
ed  the  paper.  He  never  thought  the  call 
would  lead  to  his  expulsion. 

When  the  article  appeared  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  picture  of  the  mural.  Wood 
was  notified  by  registered  letter  from 
the  club’s  secretary  that  he  was  to  be 
expelled. 

The  club’s  officer  told  Wood  he  was 
being  expelled  for  “divulging  secrets  of 
the  club.”  Article  6  of  the  club’s  charter 
states  that  all  club  activities  are  to  be 
kept  secret. 

The  club  has  been  in  existence  since 


1902,  and  “kept  a  secret  for  90  years,” 
Wood  said.  “1  think  the  secret  was  that 
it  existed.” 

“It  is  not  a  fraternal  organization, 
with  rules  and  ceremonies.  They 
just  meet  to  drink,  smoke  cigars  and 
play  cards,”  said  Wood.  “Normally 
things  are  so  lax  around  there  that  I 


never  thought  about  it.” 

Wood  was  elected  vice  president 
once  at  a  meeting  he  did  not  attend. 
“So  I  didn’t  go  to  any  meetings  for  that 
year.  I  figured  if  they  could  elect  me 
when  I  wasn’t  there,  they  didn’t  really 
need  me.” 

Members  include  businessmen,  la- 
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California  governor  signs 
bills  restricting  RBOCs 


borers  and  retirees  who  buy  beer  and 
ale  for  750  a  glass.  Dues  are  $20  a  year. 

Reilly  said  that  Wood  told  her  she 
was  the  first  woman  inside  the  club  un¬ 
der  “honorable  pretenses.” 

“A  dubious  distinction,  1  think,” 
Reilly  said. 

The  Wickford  Club  is  a  two-story 
wooden  structure  with  a  poker  room 
and  sitting  room.  Reilly  observed  the 
decor  as  a  “mishmash  of  Naugahyde 
chairs  and  odd  end  tables  scattered 
about”  and  “posters  of  bikini-clad  girls.” 
Part  of  the  first  floor  is  leased  to  Bob’s 
Village  Barber  Shop. 

In  the  past,  the  club  was  a  place  for 
influential  town  members  to  meet  and 
play  quarter  poker  games  while  making 
decisions  about  town  politics,  Reilly 
said. 

Over  the  years,  several  notorious  and 
prominent  people  belonged,  but  the 
club’s  activities  were  kept  very  quiet, 
according  to  Reilly.  Editors  of  local  pa¬ 
pers  had  often  attempted  to  gain  mem¬ 
bership  only  to  be  turned  away. 

Potential  members  are  approached 
and  invited  to  join,  and  then  undergo  a 
trial  period  before  becoming  full  mem¬ 
bers,  according  to  Wcxxl. 

“They’d  have  you  in  to  play  cards  a 
couple  times  to  see  if  you  meshed  with 
the  clique,”  Wood  said. 

Reilly  thought  some  members  might 
be  angry  that  she  was  inside  the  club, 
but  assumed  when  they  learned  why 
Wcxxl  had  given  her  access,  they  would 
forgive  him. 

“He  was  trying  to  do  an  honorable 
thing.  Some  parts  of  the  mural  looked 
as  though  they  had  been  touched  up 
with  paint  by  someone  other  than  bor¬ 
ing,”  Reilly  said. 

Loring,  along  with  his  position  at  the 
Providence  Journal,  was  a  local  artist 
and  illustrator.  He  gained  international 
recognition  when  his  art  appeared  in 
Yankee  magazine. 

Loring  was  also  expelled  from  the 
club,  said  Wood.  “1  think  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  over  not  paying  his  dues.” 

A1  Perry,  a  club  member,  recalled 
that  many  years  after  the  mural  had 
been  painted,  he  wanted  to  restore  it. 
But  by  then  Loring  had  left  the  club 
and  was  barred  from  going  inside  to  do 
the  work.  Perry  told  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin. 

The  club  voted  26-0  to  expel  Wood. 

Wood  is  not  too  upset  about  being 
ousted. 

“The  best  part  about  being  a  member 
was  that  when  you  were  downtown  you 
had  a  key  to  let  you  in  to  use  the  bath¬ 
room.”  BEiSfP 


by  M.L.  Stein 

CALIFORNIA  GOV.PETE  Wilson 
signed  two  bills  on  Sept.  29  that  are 
designed  to  prevent  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  from  engaging  in  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  with  their  information  services. 

Both  measures  were  backed  by  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciaticm,  along  with  other  media  groups. 

“The  two  bills  will  prevent  the  phone 
companies  from  using  their  monopoly 
power  to  unfairly  harm  their  captive 
ratepayers,”  said  CNPA  governmental 
affairs  advcKate  Renee  Allison. 

Assembly  Bill  2812  by  Gwen  Moore 
(D-Los  Angeles)  puts  tight  restrictions 
on  the  entrance  of  phone  companies  in 
the  state  into  the  “enhanced  services” 
marketplaces.  Such  services  would  in¬ 
clude  talking  yellow  pages,  call-in  lines 
and  voice  mail. 

The  accompanying  Senate  Bill  1894 
by  Alfred  Alquist  (D-San  Jose)  will  al¬ 
low  the  California  Public  Utilities 
Commission  (PUC)  to  exefnpt  a 
phone  company  from  a  tariff  on  extra 
services  only  if  it  “does  not  have  a  sig¬ 
nificant  market  power  in  the  market  it 
wishes  to  enter  for  that  service,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Allison. 

The  bill,  she  went  on,  ensures  that 
the  regional  Bell  operating  company 
(RBOC)  or  other  local  phone  opera- 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

MORE  THAN  TWO  years  after  South- 
am  bought  a  controlling  stake  in  a 
group  of  community  and  real  estate 
weeklies  in  British  Columbia  —  and  af¬ 
ter  having  been  cleared  of  anti-compe¬ 
tition  charges  —  the  purchase  is  still 
being  challenged  by  Canada’s  antitrust 
agency. 

The  Bureau  of  Competition  Policy 
has  given  notice  it  plans  to  appeal  last 
June’s  ruling  by  the  Competition  Tri¬ 
bunal  that  Southam’s  investment  did 
not  violate  the  federal  Competition  Act. 

On  June  2,  the  tribunal  upheld 
Southam’s  argument  that  the  chain’s 
two  hig  B.C.  daily  newspapers  —  the 


tions  cannot  engage  in  “cross-subsi¬ 
dization”  by  which  it  uses  profits  from 
its  monopoly  phone  business  to  subsi¬ 
dize  its  entry  into  information  services 
to  the  detriment  of  consumers,  news¬ 
papers  and  other  businesses  providing 
such  information. 

Under  the  breakup  of  AT&T  into 
RBOCs,  the  local  Bell  operating 
companies  were  forbidden  from  offer¬ 
ing  such  information  services  as  talk¬ 
ing  yellow  pages,  but  a  1991  federal 
court  ruling  gave  the  RBOCs  the  go- 
ahead  to  join  the  information  play¬ 
ers.  The  ruling  triggered  heavy  lobby¬ 
ing  by  newspapers  and  consumer 
groups  to  regulate  the  RBOCs  at  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  levels  regarding  their 
information  services. 

Referring  to  the  attempted  thrust  of 
the  RBOCs  into  dispensing  informa¬ 
tion  for  profit,  Allison  commented, 
“Based  on  the  history  of  the  RBOCs, 
we  believe  our  concerns  are  very  well 
founded.  The  bills  set  ground  rules  for 
fair  competition  between  monopolies 
and  private  business.” 

CNPA  president  Mort  Levine  de¬ 
clared:  “All  Californians  can  be 
pleased  with  these  bills  because  they 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  ensuring  that 
the  fullest  level  of  competition  will 
prevail  in  the  marketplace  for  informa¬ 
tion  services.” 


Vancouver  Sun  and  The  Province  —  and 
the  community  papers  in  the  Lower 
Mainland  Publishing  Ltd.  group  served 
distinct  segments  of  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  market. 

However,  the  tribunal  did  rule  that 
Southam’s  investment  with  real  estate 
papers  in  the  North  Shore  of  Vancou¬ 
ver  had  an  anti-competitive  effect. 

Southam  said  it  was  “disappointed” 
by  the  ruling,  but  noted  real  estate  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  North  Shore  comprises 
just  4%  of  Lower  Mainland’s  total  rev¬ 
enue. 

“We  are  gratified  that  the  tribunal 
recognized  it  represents  a  small  problem 

(See  Southam  on  page  55) 
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acquisition  by  Southam 
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You  ‘Bindle  Stiff’! 

Newsday  columnist  Jimmy  Breslin  assails  a  New  York  Times 
editor;  alleges  the  editor  plotted  to  make  him  look  bad 


by  Tony  Case 

IMAGINE:  YOU  ARE  a  newspaper  re- 
pnrter  out  covering  a  story,  trying  your 
best  to  do  your  job,  but  five  reporters 
from  a  competing  daily  are  stuck  to  you 
like  glaze  to  a  doughnut. 

You  call  a  source  using  a  public  tele¬ 
phone,  and  one  of  the  hangers-on  sticks 
his  ear  to  the  receiver.  You  tell  the  lot 
of  them  to  get  lost,  but  they  refuse.  You 
try  to  escape  into  a  building  lobby,  and 
they  chase  you  into  the  building,  bang¬ 
ing  on  doors. 

Not  a  scene  from  The  Bonfire  of  the 
Vanities,  but  farce  from  the  pen  of  vet¬ 
eran  New  York  columnist  Jimmy  Bres¬ 
lin,  who  wrote  about  the  experience  in 
the  Sept.  29  Neu>  York  Newsday. 

The  five  reporters,  Breslin  says,  were 
dispatched  by  the  New  York  Times. 
They  were  sent  to  tag  Breslin,  he  quot¬ 
ed  one  of  the  reporters  as  saying,  be¬ 
cause  their  bosses  “told  us  we’d  get  fired 
if  we  don’t  stick  to  you.” 

However,  the  Times  confirmed  that 
no  reporters  were  sent  to  watch  Breslin. 

Two  weeks  earlier,  Breslin  reported 
that  some  police  officers  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  massive  protest  rally  at  City 
Hall  were  intoxicated,  violent,  spouted 
racial  epithets  and  sexually  harassed  a 
woman  reporter. 

The  demonstration  was  the  angry 


climax  of  festering  ill  will  between  the 
men  and  women  in  blue  and  Mayor 
David  Dinkins,  and  the  city’s  press 
corps  dutifully  and  thoroughly  covered 
the  uprising. 

But  most  press  reports  were  pedestrian 
compared  with  Breslin’s  account,  which 
began,  “They  had  beer  and  they  wore 
guns  and  they  all  thought  it  was  great  to 
be  young  and  drunk  and  ignorant.” 

Breslin  said  he  was  asked  at  the 
protest  how  he  liked  “what  the  niggers 
did  to  you  in  Crown  Heights,”  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  being  roughed  up  last  year 


in  the  Brooklyn  neighborhood  amid 
racial  unrest  there  (E&P,  Aug.  31, 
1991,  P.8).  “Now  you  got  a  nigger  right 
inside  City  Hall,”  he  quoted  someone 
as  saying.  “How  do  you  like  that?  A  nig¬ 
ger  mayor.” 

The  Times  story  said  the  rally  was 
“the  most  unruly  and  angry  police 


Jimmy  Breslin 


demonstration  in  recent  memory,” 
pointing  out  specific  incidents  of  vio¬ 
lence.  It  reported  that  two  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  own  employees,  reporter  Alan 
Findler  and  photographer  Keith  Mey¬ 
ers,  were  physically  accosted  by  demon¬ 
strators.  (Forty-two  police  officers 


eventually  were  disciplined  because  of 
their  actions.) 

Breslin  complained  that  the  Times’ 
article  “read  like  a  report  on  a  showing 
of  French  Provincial  furniture.” 

The  Times  version  did  not,  in  fact, 
mention  the  same  invectives  that  Breslin 
charged  protestors  with  using — that  is, 
until  the  following  day,  when  it  ran  a  sto¬ 
ry  on  a  City  Council  meeting  where 
Dinkins  quoted  from  the  Breslin  column. 

Dinkins  said,  “Some  of  them  out 
there  yesterday  who  were  calling  out 
‘nigger’  .  .  .  Why  would  the  people  in 


our  communities  have  the  confidence 
in  them,  that  they  would  have  the  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  handle  a  tense  situation  in 
the  minority  community?” 

Five  Times  reporters  said  they  did 
not  hear  the  slurs,  according  to  the  sto¬ 
ry,  but  a  City  Council  member  and  a  lo¬ 
cal  television  cameraman  did  report 
hearing  them. 

In  an  official  report  two  weeks  after 
the  rally,  ranking  members  of  the  Po¬ 
lice  Department  said  they  had  heard 
slurs  coming  from  the  crowd,  as  well — 
which  Breslin  pointed  out  in  his  Sept. 
29  column. 

He  did  not  stop  there.  Breslin,  not 
one  known  for  keeping  his  opinions  to 
himself  or  mincing  his  words,  went  on 
to  slam  Times  city  editor  Mike  Oreskes 
for  siccing  his  charges  on  him. 

“1  figure  that  he  decided  to  cover  up 
for  the  story  about  French  Provincial 
furniture  by  having  the  five  reporters 
say  that  they  had  not  heard  10,000 
white  cops  with  beer  use  the  word  ‘nig¬ 
ger’  once,”  Breslin  wrote.  “This  faker, 
this  complete  bindle  stiff,  has  some 
chance  of  making  me  look  bad.” 

He  went  on  to  question  Oreskes’ 
grammatical  skills,  relating  that  when 
the  editor  was  with  the  New  York  Daily 
News  he  once  wrote  that  an  “agree¬ 
ment  flys  in  the  face  of .  .  .  ” — much  to 
the  dismay  of  the  paper’s  keeper  of 
spelling  and  grammar,  Sydney  Penner. 
Following  this  incident,  Breslin  tagged 
the  editor  “Flys  in  the  Face  of’  Oreskes. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  Bres¬ 
lin’s  personal  attack,  Oreskes  said  sim¬ 
ply,  “Sydney  Penner  was  an  editor  of  re¬ 
lentless  integrity  and  professionalism, 
and  for  me  to  respond  to  Mr.  Breslin’s 
column  would  fly  in  face  of  everything 
Mr.  Penner  taught  me.” 

Despite  several  attempts,  Breslin 
could  not  be  reached  for  an  interview 
for  this  story. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Breslin 
took  a  swipe  at  a  fellow  journalist.  In 
May  1990,  Breslin  was  suspended  for 
two  weeks  without  pay  for  launching  an 
angry  tirade  of  racial  and  sexual  slurs 
against  a  young  Korean-American 
Newsday  colleague  who  criticized  one 
of  his  columns.  BEiSfP 


“This  faker,  this  complete  bindle  stiff,  has  some 
chance  of  making  me  look  bad.” 
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IAEA,  in  Madrid 

Spanish  editors  ask  for  help  against  threats  to  freedom 


by  Robert  U.  Broum 

GATHERING  OUTSIDE  THE  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  for  the  first  time  and 
attracting  approximately  400  members 
and  guests  to  its  48th  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  Madrid,  Spain,  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association  learned  last  week 
that  threats  to  liberty  and  a  free  press 
continue  in  many  Latin  American 
countries. 

They  also  heard  from  editors  of 
Madrid’s  daily  newspapers  that  they  are 
threatened  by  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Spanish  penal  code  that  would 
make  libel  a  criminal  offense  and  would 
also  grant  the  right  of  reply.  Criminal 
libel  would  make  it  possible  to  put  edi¬ 
tors  in  jail  and  to  bar  them  effectively 
from  practicing  their  profession. 

Responding  to  their  plea  for  support, 
the  lAPA  considered  a  resolution  cit¬ 
ing  these  threats  to  the  Spanish  free 
press  and  noted  its  concern.  Members 
of  the  lAPA  legal  committee  provoked 
a  debate  by  stating  the  association’s 
constitution  and  bylaws  prevented  its 
taking  a  stand  on  issues  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Various  members  noted  that  lAPA 
had  already  voted  to  join  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  (FIEJ),  was  presently  meeting  in 
Spain,  and  is  a  participant  in  the  World 
Press  Freedom  Committee. 

A  compromise  resolution  was  passed 
declaring  publicly  the  lAPA’s  concern 
that  the  threatened  laws  would  influ¬ 
ence  negatively  on  legislation  in  their 
own  countries. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  King  Juan 
Carlos  I  and  Queen  Sophia  were  pre¬ 
sent  and  participated  in  the  opening 
sessions  of  the  conference  Sept.  29. 

After  its  usual  country-by-country 
survey  of  press  freedom,  the  lAPA 
found  “the  sunshine  of  freedom  does 
not  shine  in  Cuba — free  speech  is  un¬ 
known,  free  assembly  unthinkable,  a 
free  press  only  a  sad  and  haunting 
memory.”  Haiti  also  was  condemned  for 
its  suppression  of  freedom.  Liberty  and 
a  free  press  are  also  under  attack  in 
once  traditional  democracies  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Peru  and  Colombia. 

“Even  in  the  United  States,  long  re- 
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garded  as  a  bastion  of  democracy,”  the 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
said,  “judges  who  act  as  if  they  are 
above  the  law  have  chipped  away  at 
that  image,  journalists  have  been  or¬ 
dered  with  frightening  regularity  to  re¬ 
veal  their  sources,  surrender  their  docu¬ 
ments,  and  otherwise  act  as  arms  of  law 
enforcement.” 

In  Canada,  lAPA  said  the  decision 
of  the  Ontario  provincial  government 
and  the  city  of  Toronto  to  stop  buying 
advertising  in  newspapers  during  the 
strike  by  the  Guild  against  the  Toronto 
Sun  was  clearly  an  attempt  by  govern¬ 
ment  to  use  purchasing  power  to  influ¬ 
ence  a  labor  dispute. 

Noting  the  continued  assassinations 


of  journalists  in  many  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  U.S.,  the  lAPA  said  “the  rifle 
blast  is  only  one  way  to  silence  trouble¬ 
some  journalists.  Another,  more  re¬ 
fined  but  just  as  sure  technique  is  the 
constitutional  or  legal  restrictions  im¬ 
posed,  especially  in  the  developing 
countries.  Press  freedom  and  the  right 
of  information  are  threatened  in  some 
countries  that  still  maintain  in  effect 
constitutional  or  legal  norms  that  limit 
the  profession  of  journalism  to  those 
who  meet  certain  requirements  of  ‘suit¬ 
ability’  or  who  belong  to  a  guild. 

“In  others,  legislation  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  same  vein  in  open  viola¬ 
tion  of  Article  13  of  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Convention  on  Human  Rights.  In 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Chile,  Peru  and 
Venezuela  court  decisions  have  im¬ 
posed  prior  censorship  on  certain  sub¬ 
jects  in  some  media. 

“For  all  the  press  problems  of  the 
hemisphere,  the  spread  of  democracy 
here,  as  throughout  the  world,  has 
given  new  hope  to  the  champions  of 
human  freedom.  Sadly  this  hope  re¬ 
mains  a  ‘dream  deferred’  for  the  suf¬ 


fering  people  of  Cuba.” 

lAPA  was  informed  of  the  creation 
of  the  Cuban  Press  Bloc,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  nine  formerly  independent 
Cuban  publications,  in  anticipation  of 
the  day  Castro  will  fall. 

In  a  statement  read  to  lAPA,  the 
Press  Bloc  said  it  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  people  of  Cuba  to  assure  that  the 
country  will  have  in  the  future  the 
same  publications  which  kept  it  democ¬ 
ratically  informed  before. 

“Each  is  a  beacon-in-exile,  waiting  to 
light  the  way  back  to  freedom  in  an  in¬ 
dependent  and  democratic  Cuba,”  the 
statement  said. 

lAPA  noted  that  legislatures  and 
constituent  assemblies  in  Colombia, 


Paraguay,  Peru,  Chile  and  Brazil  are 
considering  enactment  or  amendment 
of  press  laws  and  the  introduction  of 
bills  that  would  amend  present  consti¬ 
tutions  and  laws  relating  to  a  free  press 
and  free  expression  and  declared  its 
firmest  opposition  to  those  measures. 

lAPA  President  James  McClatchy 
emphasized  the  association’s  position 
that  “the  best  press  law  is  no  press  law.” 

Federico  Mayor,  director  general  of 
UNESCO  in  Paris,  reiterated  “the  in¬ 
disputable  commitment  of  UNESCO 
in  the  field  of  communications,  which 
occupies  a  very  significant  part  of  the 
institution’s  activities,  as  called  for  in 
our  founding  act:  ‘The  states  party  to 
the  present  Constitution,  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  freely  finding  objective 
truth  and  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  knowledge,  resolve  to  develop  and 
intensify  relations  among  their  peoples, 
in  order  that  they  understand  each  oth¬ 
er  better  and  acquire  more  precise  and 
true  knowledge  of  their  respective 
lives.’ 

(See  lAPA  on  page  54) 
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Coping  with 
tough  times 

Strong  performance  by  Murdoch’s  British  operations 
improves  News  Corp.’s  overall  results 


by  Robert  O’Connor 

THE  RECENT  SHARPLY  improved 
results  from  News  Corp.,  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  international  publishing  empire, 
reflect  particularly  strong  performances 
by  its  British  operations. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  after-tax 
profits  were  $384  million,  against  a  loss 
of  $307  million  for  the  previous  year. 
Operating  income  rose  2%,  to  about 
$1.2  billion.  This  increase  came,  the 
company  said,  despite  asset  sales  and 
the  lack  of  gains  from  foreign  exchange. 

Stephen  Barraclough,  chief  financial 
officer  for  News  International  —  News 
Corp.’s  U.K.  arm  —  said  that  British 
operations  contribute  12%  to  15%  of 
the  group’s  annual  turnover,  but  “the 
improved  picture  here,”  he  added,  “was 
about  30%.” 

The  results  represent  a  sharp  turn¬ 
around,  against  a  backdrop  of  heavy 
corporate  debt  and  worldwide  reces¬ 
sion.  In  recent  years,  the  company’s 
debt  burden  had  many  experts  worried 
about  its  long-term  stability. 

Murdoch  has  traditionally  preferred 
to  raise  capital  from  banks  rather  than 
the  stock  market  in  order  to  maintain 
more  effective  control  over  his  opera¬ 
tions.  However,  bankers,  concerned  at 
the  extent  of  those  debts,  pressured 
News  Corp.  to  sell  assets  and  curb  its 
strong  acquisitive  instincts. 

By  agreeing  to  these  conditions. 
News  Corp.  was  able  to  delay  repay¬ 
ment  of  $3.26  billion  of  its  debt  from 
1994  until  1997. 

“The  thing  that  gives  us  great  confi¬ 
dence  as  a  corporation  as  a  whole,”  Ber- 
raclough  said,  “is  that  the  Australian 
economy  is  horrible.  The  U.K.  economy 
is  horrible,  and  the  U.S.  economy  is 
hardly  glowing,  and  yet  we  managed  to 


(O'Connor  is  a  frec'lance  writer  based  in 
London.) 


Rupert  Murdoch 

Britain’s  most  powerful  publisher 


produce  this  level  of  result.  There’s  an 
awful  lot  of  upside  potential  in  view  as 
and  when  the  different  economies  start 
to  come  out  of  the  recession.” 

Over  the  last  18  months,  Barra¬ 
clough  said.  News  International  has 
been  able  to  reduce  its  costs  by  more 
than  40  million  pounds  (about  $76  mil¬ 
lion)  a  year.  This  has  been  done  mainly 
through  cutting  the  payroll,  “but  also 
using  the  new  investment  to  do  things 
more  efficiently  and  effectively  than 
they  have  in  the  past. 

“A  lot  of  the  savings  have  been  la¬ 
bor-related,”  he  continued.  “We’ve  tak¬ 
en  a  long  hard  look  at  all  of  our  internal 
working  practices,  sweeping  out  layers 
of  management  which  we  felt  weren’t 
needed.  We’ve  dramatically  simplified 
the  management  structure.” 

News  Corp.  was  also  pleased  at  the 
performance  of  its  broadcasting  opera¬ 
tions.  It  reported  record  ratings  for  its 


Fox  Broadcasting  stations  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  its  BSkyB  satellite  televi¬ 
sion  service  in  Britain  entered  operat¬ 
ing  profit  in  March. 

During  1991,  News  International 
said,  the  number  of  British  homes  with 
satellite  dishes  capable  of  receiving 
BSkyB  went  from  2.3  million  to  3.3 
million. 

News  International,  which  hopes  to 
have  recouped  its  investment  in  BSkyB 
by  1994,  has  signed  a  major  deal  to 
broadcast  English  soccer  games. 

On  the  film  side.  News  Corp.  report¬ 
ed  a  poor  performance  by  20th  Century 
Fox.  It  blamed  this  on  the  failure  of 
three  movies.  Murdoch,  who  has 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  to  concentrate 
on  movie  production,  has  been  making 
noises  about  challenging  the  big  pay 
deals  offered  Hollywood  stars. 

Analysts  agree  that  the  better  perfor¬ 
mance  of  News  Corp.  in  the  U.K. 
stemmed  directly  from  cost-cutting  ef¬ 
forts  the  company  began  about  18 
months  ago  under  pressure  from  the 
banks.  These  measures  included  a  wage 
freeze  and  streamlining  of  head  office 
procedures. 

The  absence  of  the  wage  inflation  of 
previous  years  has  helped  the  company, 
as  has  a  fall  of  about  20%  in  newsprint 
prices  over  the  last  year. 

“It’s  always  nice  to  see  companies 
producing  profit  growth  in  this  rather 
gloomy  environment,”  said  a  London 
financial  analyst.  “There’s  been  quite 
an  aggressive  move  to  reduce  costs  and, 
if  you’re  successfully  reducing  your  cost 
base  in  newspapers  —  particularly  at 
the  tabloid  end  —  the  revenue  just 
drops  through  to  the  bottom  line.” 

“Our  recent  dealings  with  the 
banks,”  Barraclough  said,  “caused  us  to 
look  much  more  closely  at  the  opera¬ 
tions  we  have  and  how  we  can  make 
them  work  more  efficiently  and  more 
effectively.” 

Another  analyst  noted  that  News 
Corp.’s  improved  performance  came 
despite  circulation  declines  and  a  weak 
advertising  market.  “The  fact  that  they 
have  been  able  to  extract  quite  good 
gains  from  those  operations  1  think  is 
very  positive,”  she  commented 

“If,  over  the  next  12  to  18  months, 
there  is  further  improvement  in  the 
economies  in  which  the  company  oper¬ 
ates,”  she  added,  “there  is  potential 
scope  for  further  gains  in  the  levels  of 
profit.” 
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“There  was  a  lot  of  concern  about  publishers  to  confront  their  own 
the  balance  sheet  a  couple  of  years  unions,  and  the  cost  of  publishing  a  na- 
ago,”  observed  a  London-based  Aus-  tional  daily  in  Britain  dropped  sharply, 
tralian  financial  source.  “They  had  too  A  boom,  ended  by  the  current  reces- 
much  short-term  debt,  and  there  was  sion,  brought  an  expansion  of  coverage 
worry  that  the  banks  may  not  convert  and  an  increase  in  titles, 
that  short-term  debt  into  long-term  News  Corp.’s  British  operations, 
debt ....  There  simply  wasn’t  the  cash  Barraclough  said,  have  benefited  from 
flow  at  the  time  to  retire  that  short-  a  three-year  investment  program 
term  debt.”  worth  more  than  $1  billion.  There  are 

However,  he  noted  the  effect  of  the  new  presses  at  its  three  printing  plants: 
company’s  agreement  with  the  banks,  at  Wapping;  near  Liverpool,  in  north- 
“It’s  turned  around  very  quickly,”  he  western  England;  and  Glasgow,  Scot- 
said.  “Asset  sales  have  taken  place.  The  land.  These  new  presses,  Barraclough 
balance  sheet’s  improved.  Cash  flow  is  said,  can  run  faster  —  and  therefore 
very  strong,  and  the  company  is  now  in  later  —  than  those  of  the  competition 

Over  the  last  18  months,  Barraclough  said, 

News  International  has  been  able  to  reduce  its 
costs  by  more  than  40  million  pounds  (about 
$76  million)  a  year, 

a  substantially  better  position  ....  In-  and  “print  twice  as  much  color  as  any- 
vestor  perceptions  are  now  very  much  one  else”  in  Britain, 
stronger.”  “So  from  a  color  ad  point  of  view. 

News  Corp.,  added  another  London-  when  the  market  picks  up,  we’ll  be 
based  Australian  financial  source,  “took  able  to  print  twice  as  many  ad  color 
some  pretty  gutsy  decisions  when  fund-  pages  as  any  other  U.K.  title,”  Barra- 
ing  requirements  would  have  pushed  dough  asserted, 
people  of  lesser  courage  away  from  News  International,  Barraclough 
those  sorts  of  decisions  but,  knowing  said,  has  also  spent  heavily  on  inser- 
the  business  extremely  well,  they  were  tion  equipment,  which  will  open  up 
prepared  to  do  it.”  regional  advertising  markets. 

Murdoch  is  Britain’s  most  powerful  “We  will  be  able,  for  instance,  to 
publisher.  In  addition  to  the  broad-  target  the  Manchester  area  or  the 
sheet  Times  and  Sunday  Times,  he  pub-  Newcastle  area  and  take  regional  ads 
lishes  the  tabloid  Today,  News  of  the  specific  to  those  areas  in  ways  that  we 
World  and  Sun .  haven’t  been  able  to  before.” 

He  is  widely  blamed  for  having  More  immediately,  the  new  inser- 
done  more  than  anyone  else  to  drive  tion  equipment  will  save  about  $20 
down  the  already  low  standards  of  million  a  year  by  allowing  papers  to  be 
British  mass-market  journalism.  The  assembled  in-plant.  Currently,  retail- 
Sun  has  become  Britain’s  best-selling  ers  and  wholesalers  are  paid  about  four 
daily,  through  a  crude  mixture  of  sex,  cents  for  every  section  they  insert, 
show  business,  and  jingoism.  One  of  The  Sunday  Times  alone  has  six  sec- 
its  most  famous  headlines  came  during  tions. 

the  1982  Falklands  war  after  a  British  News  Corp. ’sorderforpresses  for  its 

submarine  had  sunk  the  Argentine  newspapers  in  Britain  and  Australia 
ship  Belgrano  with  the  loss  of  more  was,  Barraclough  said,  “the  largest 
than  300  lives:  “Gotcha!  ”  single  press  order  placed  in  the  world.” 

Murdoch  also  took  the  first  step  in  The  speed  of  the  new  equipment, 
breaking  the  powerofthe  print  unions  he  said,  along  with  the  absence  of 
on  Fleet  Street.  union  power,  has  “allowed  us  to  re¬ 

in  1986,  he  maneuvered  more  than  duce  our  manning  levels  here  to  a 
6,000  employees  into  striking,  fired  level  to  which  our  competition  simply 
them,  and  moved  his  papers  to  a  mod-  won’t  be  able  to  match.” 
ern  plant  in  Wapping,  in  the  East  End  To  save  on  labor  costs.  News  Inter- 
of  London.  A  marathon  —  some-  national  now  uses  outside  contractors 
times  violent  —  strike  followed,  but  for  much  of  the  work  that  had  been 
the  fired  workers  never  regained  their  done  in-house.  “We  made  a  conscious 
jobs.  decision,”  Barraclough  said,  “only  to 

Murdoch’s  action  encouraged  other  do  ourselves  those  jobs  which  are  crit- 
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Two  of  Murdoch's  British  newspapers, 
The  Sun  and  the  News  of  the  World. 


ical  to  the  production  of  a  newspaper. 
Everything  else  has  been  contracted 
out.” 

Loading  bay  operations,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  have  been  turned  over  to  a  con¬ 
tractor,  saving  considerably  on  labor 
costs. 

“We’ve  been  through  every  aspect 
of  our  business,”  Barraclough  said, 
“and  we’ve  contracted  out  every  part 
which  we  consider  to  be  non-core.” 

Contracts  will  normally  range  be¬ 
tween  one  year  and  three  years.  News 
International,  Barraclough  added,  is 
not  at  the  mercy  of  contractors: 
“There  is  plenty  of  competition  out 
there.” 

The  move  to  contracting  out  was 
inspired  in  part  by  the  expense  of  pay¬ 
ing  strikebreakers  after  the  move  to 
Wapping.  High  labor  costs  had  long 
been  a  feature  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  in  the  old  Fleet  Street  days.  Then, 
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Barraclough  said,  “there  were  three 
people  for  every  one  job.  So  you  would 
actually  have  people  literally  by  the 
name  of  Donald  Duck  and  Mickey 
Mouse  on  the  payroll.” 

The  Sunday  Times,  with  its  multi¬ 
ple  sections  devoted  to  different  sub¬ 
jects,  is  an  example  of  the  influence  of 
American  thinking  on  Murdoch’s 
British  operations.  The  Sunday  Times 
book  review  section,  for  example, 
bears  more  than  a  passing  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times.  Overall,  the  paper  —  which 
dominates  the  Sunday  “quality”  mar¬ 
ket  —  has  promoted  itself  heavily  as  a 
product  for  the  entire  family. 

British  newspapers,  even  those 
published  on  Sunday,  tend  to  have  a 
much  narrower  range  than  all-pur¬ 


pose  U.S.  papers. 

“1  think  it’s  something  that  Rupert 
believes  very  strongly  in,”  Barra¬ 
clough  said  of  the  widening  of  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  the  Sunday  Times. 

Such  efforts,  he  added,  are  particu¬ 
larly  important  in  a  “newspaper  mar¬ 
ket  which  is  static  and,  in  effect, 
falling  on  a  year-on-year  basis.” 

Murdoch’s  U.S.  experience  can  be 
seen  in  other  ways  in  Britain,  where 
innovation  is  not  highly  prized.  News 
International  has  shown  a  consistent 
ability  to  put  morning  papers  on  the 
streets  of  central  London  on  the  night 
before  publication. 

His  strategy  against  the  unions  at 
Wapping  has  been  compared  with 
that  of  the  Washington  Post  against  its 
striking  pressmen  in  1975-76,  and  his 


multimillion-pound  deal  to  broadcast 
live  soccer  games  reflects  a  sense  of 
the  natural  economic  relationship  be¬ 
tween  sports  and  television  —  and 
presages  the  day  of  pay  tv  for  most  ma¬ 
jor  events. 

Another  U.S.  innovation  by  News 
International  will  be  the  arrival  later 
this  year  of  free-standing  inserts  offer¬ 
ing  discount  coupons  to  consumers. 
News  America  earns  more  than  $100 
million  a  year  from  this  business  in  the 
United  States.  Test  offerings  are 
planned  for  Sundays  in  November, 
and  January  and  February  1993. 

“We’re  very  much  going  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  market  over  here,”  Barraclough 
said,  “and  we  believe  that  there  will 
never  be  a  better  time  for  that,  given 
the  depths  of  the  recession.”  BEdf? 


Lone-paper  town  for  Lone  Star  state? 

Hearst  buys  San  Antonio  Express^News  from  Murdoch;  may  close  the  Light 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IT  LOOKS  LIKE  there  will  soon  be 
one  less  newspaper  shoot-out  in 
Texas. 

On  Tuesday  Oct.  6,  Hearst  Corp. 
announced  an  agreement  to  buy  the 
San  Antonio  Express-News  from  Ru¬ 
pert  Murdoch’s  News  Corp.  Ltd. 

Hearst  said  it  would  try  to  sell  its 
San  Antonio  Light,  but  the  company 
apparently  holds  little  hope  it  will 
find  a  buyer. 

If  the  Light  cannot  be  sold,  Hearst 
said,  it  would  “reluctantly”  fold  it. 

“Despite  vigorous  efforts  to  reverse 
the  trends,  Hearst  has  concluded  that 
the  Light’s  losses  are  irreversible,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  cities  which  can  support 
two  competing  daily  newspapers  con¬ 
tinues  to  shrink,”  the  company  said  in 
a  prepared  statement. 

Hearst  said  the  Light  began  losing 
money  in  1987  and  that  it  had  lost  “in 
excess”  of  $60  million  since  then. 

Further,  Hearst  said  it  has  requested 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department  to  clear 
the  transaction  “on  the  basis  that  the 
Light  is  a  failing  firm.” 

Closing  of  the  deal  is  subject  to  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Hart-Scott-Rodino 
Anti-Trust  Improvements  Act. 

Under  the  agreement,  Hearst  will 
purchase  the  Express-News  for  $185 
million  in  cash. 


The  purchase  price  includes  the  ac¬ 
quisition,  for  $47  million,  of  the  new 
offset  presses  already  scheduled  to  be 
installed  at  the  Express-News.  A  new 
building  addition  is  now  under  con¬ 
struction. 

Hearst  said  it  will  also  spend  approxi¬ 
mately  $20  million  in  additional  capital 
expenditures  to  complete  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  presses. 

The  Hearst-News  Corp.  deal  leaves 
Light  employees  out  in  the  cold  if  their 
paper  cannot  be  sold. 

According  to  the  agreement,  all  Ex¬ 
press-News  employees  will  be  offered 
continued  employment  at  the  paper. 

If  the  Light  should  be  closed,  Hearst 
said,  it  will  offer  severance  benefits  to 
Light  employees. 

News  Corp.  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  Rupert  Murdoch  said  that  pro¬ 
vision  was  the  key  to  the  sale. 

“From  the  beginning,  our  overriding 
concern  was  to  protect  the  employees 
of  the  Express-News.  They  waged  a 
long  and  victorious  contest  in  the  San 
Antonio  market  and  no  agreement 
would  have  been  possible  without  a 
guarantee  that  they  would  all  be  offered 
continued  employment,”  he  said. 

“It  is  with  mixed  feelings  that  we  en¬ 
ter  into  this  transaction.  As  publishers 
of  newspapers  around  the  world,  we 
recognize  the  economic  realities  of 
competitive  newspaper  markets  in  the 
United  States.” 


The  Express-News  was  Murdoch’s 
first  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

Arriving  in  1973,  the  Australian 
native  used  all  the  competitive 
weapons  that  would  later  become  fa¬ 
miliar  at  the  Boston  Herald  and  New 
York  Post:  Snappy  headlines,  bold 
graphics,  and  aggressive  —  some 
charged  sensational  —  news  stories. 

The  all-day  Express-News  is  the  cir¬ 
culation  leader  with  188,797  daily 
and  284,728  on  Sundays.  The  Light, 
which  has  been  in  the  Hearst  chain 
since  the  early  1920s,  trailed  with  a 
daily  circulation  of  148,591  and 
221,186  on  Sundays. 

The  vigorous  San  Antonio  newspa¬ 
per  war  had  often  spawned  rumors  of  a 
sale  or,  more  frequently,  a  joint  oper¬ 
ating  agreement. 

A  spokesman  for  Hearst  said  he  had 
no  information  on  whether  the  pap»ers 
had  discussed  combining  in  a  joint 
operating  agreement. 

Hearst  said  it  has  engaged  the 
newspaper  broker  firm  of  Dirks,  Van 
Essen  &  Associates  to  find  a  buyer  for 
the  Light. 

If  the  Light  should  close,  it  will 
leave  Houston  and  El  Paso  as  the  only 
Texas  cities  with  two  separately 
owned,  competing  newspapers. 

In  a  third  city,  Amarillo,  Morris 
Communications  Group  owns  both 
the  morning  Daily  News  and  the 
evening  Globe  Times. 
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Doug  Lyke 
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Ripon,  Wis. 


by  Marshall  Cook 

JOHN  GLENN  WAS  circling  the 
earth. 

Doug  Lyke  was  writing  “executive 
wanted”  ads  for  insertion  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Lyke  remembers  staring  out  the  win¬ 
dow  and  thinking,  “There  must  be 
more  to  life.” 

Lyke  was  serving  as  president  of  Fi¬ 
nancial  Advertising  Inc.,  a  one-man 
company,  and  a  member  of  a  three-per¬ 
son  public  relations  shop  in  Chicago.  “1 
was  a  workaholic,”  he  admits. 

He  had  a  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  journal¬ 
ism  from  Northwestern  and  a  hitch  in 
the  Navy  behind  him.  He  had  a  solid 
career  developing  —  the  PR  firm  would 
grow  to  15  employees  by  the  time  he 
left  it.  He  had  a  loving  family,  with  wife 
Audrey,  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 

However,  life  in  the  suburbs  just  did 
not  fully  satisfy. 

“We  all  mowed  our  lawns  at  the 
same  time,”  Lyke  recalls. 

After  10  years,  the  commute  to 
Chicago  had  become  a  grind,  and  Lyke 
wanted  something  more,  or  at  least  dif¬ 
ferent.  “1  wanted  to  be  a  newspaper¬ 
man.” 

He  wanted  to  wear  a  green  eyeshade 
and  sit  with  his  feet  up  on  the  desk, 
thinking  editor  thoughts,  he  confesses. 

“1  wanted  to  write  what  1  wanted  to 
write,  instead  of  what  clients  wanted.” 

“It  isn’t  like  that,”  Lyke  remembers 
his  father  warning.  “You  gotta  be  a 
businessman.” 

Father  knew  best.  Lyke  forgot  his 
green  eyeshade  and  became  a  business¬ 
man.  He  now  runs  a  $24  million  a  year 
printing  enterprise  while  putting  out  a 
weekly  newspaper  good  enough  to  earn 
him  the  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation’s  highest  honor,  “Weekly  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Year,”  for  1991. 

Lyke  also  brought  home  the  Robert 

(Cook  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Madison, Wis.) 


T.  Wright  Memorial  award  for  best  lo¬ 
cal  column  from  the  WNA  meeting  in 
Green  Bay,  marking  the  second  time  he 
has  won  the  award. 

Although  he  has  not  had  much  time 
for  feet-on-the-desk  rumination,  he  has 
kept  up  his  often  bemused  and  some¬ 
times  satiric  “Ramblin’  ’round  Ripon” 
column  ever  since  he  and  Audrey 
found  a  “for  sale”  sign  in  the  window  of 
a  small  newspaper  in  Ripon  nearly  30 
years  ago. 

Ripon,  a  town  of  about  7,000  on  the 
Green  Lake  recreation  area  in  Fond  du 
Lac  County,  is  home  of  “Ripon  good” 
cookies  and  a  small,  private  college.  It 


is  also  known  as  the  “Birthplace  of  the 
Republican  Party.”  This  year  locals 
baked  the  world’s  largest  chocolate 
chip  cookie  and  claimed  the  title 
“Cookietown,  USA”  for  Ripon. 

Lyke’s  father  lent  him  “a  lot  of  mon¬ 
ey”  to  buy  the  newspaper,  the  Ripon 
Commonwealth  Press,  and  a  small  back- 
shop  for  job  printing,  along  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  meeting  a  payroll  of  12 
employees. 

At  age  32,  Doug  Lyke  had  become, 
in  his  own  words,  “just  a  small,  country 
printer.” 

The  editor  ran  a  front-page  picture  of 
the  Lyke  family  in  the  first  issue  under 
new  ownership.  Pictured  with  Doug 
and  Audrey  are  Kim,  then  eight,  Susie, 
five,  Tim,  three,  and  Andy,  one.  The 
eight-column  broadsheet,  dated  Sept. 
6,  1962,  ran  many  pictures  and  heavy 
column  rules.  Features  ran  under  the 
heading  “Society  and  club  news  and 
women’s  features.” 

The  lead  story  was  the  record  2,022 
enrollment  in  the  10  district  schools. 


The  Ripon  Robins  were  slated  to  play 
Montello  for  the  Central  League  base¬ 
ball  pennant,  the  town  was  celebrating 
Harvest  Fest,  and  Ripon  College  had 
just  opened  a  new  dining  hall. 

Publisher  Lyke  greeted  his  readers 
“With  unbounded  enthusiasm  —  cou¬ 
pled  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibili¬ 
ty.”  He  promised  to  keep  the  citizens 
informed,  recognize  their  achieve¬ 
ments,  promote  community  activities, 
and  contribute  to  civic  progress. 

“We  will  also  take  a  stand  on  local 
and  state  issues,”  he  promised. 

Has  he  ever  —  running  two  editori¬ 
als  on  local  issues  along  with  his  “ram¬ 
blin’  ”  column  almost  every  week. 
“Hands  off.  Governor,”  he  thundered 
on  the  editorial  page  just  three  weeks 
after  taking  over  the  paper,  warning 
then  Gov.  Gaylord  Nelson  not  to  “in¬ 
terfere  with  nature”  by  building  scenic 
drives  in  Wisconsin’s  wilderness  areas. 

An  editorial  more  in  line  with  tradi¬ 
tional  William  Allen  White  boosterism 
a  few  months  later  advocated  studying 


the  possibility  of  “bringing  new  and 
varied  businesses  to  Ripon.” 

In  1989,  the  nearby  Oconomowoc  En¬ 
terprise  stirred  controversy  by  refusing 
to  award  its  First  Baby  Contest  prize  to 
an  unmarried  couple.  Lyke  defended 
the  action,  noting,  “What  was  morally 
right  50  and  100  years  ago  is  morally 
right  today.” 

Lyke  loved  the  chance  to  write,  but 
admits  he  knew  little  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  the  business.  In  any  event, 
he  “worked  hard”  —  harder,  he  now 
says,  than  in  his  Chicago  “workaholic” 
days  —  and  “learned  fast.” 

At  first  he  made  “terrible  blunders,” 
he  says.  “We  didn’t  know  how  to 
charge  for  job  printing.  We  didn’t  know 
the  machinery.  It  was  the  pits.  I  figured 
I  had  to  get  educated  fast.” 

Lyke’s  first  big  customer  walked  out 
on  a  $10,000  tab,  but  work  “just  kind  of 
came  in.” 

When  a  high  school  student  working 
in  the  backshop  almost  lost  a  toe  in  an 
accident,  Lyke  decided  hot  lead  was 


The  plant  has  moved  from  a  downtown  location 
now  occupied  hy  Braun’s  Family  Restaurant 
to  a  1  lOjOOO'Square-foot  facility  on  the  eastern 
outskirts  of  town. 
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“pretty  hazardous  stuff.”  That,  and  the 
fact  that  it  took  two  days  to  feed  the 
newspaper  through  a  sheet-fed  press, 
prompted  Lyke  to  buy  his  first  web  press 
in  1964. 

Lyke’s  paper  became  the  third  or 
fourth  paper  in  the  state  to  convert  to 
offset  printing.  (Bill  Shannon’s  OzaU' 
kee  Press,  in  nearby  Port  Washington, 
where  Lyke  first  had  his  papers  printed, 
was  the  first.) 

The  new  press  also  opened  the  door 
to  continuous,  steady  growth  in  the 
printing  side  of  the  business.  While  the 
community  population,  about  7,300, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  paper,  3,414 
in  the  last  audit,  have  remained  about 
the  same,  the  printing  has  really  ex¬ 
panded. 

Ripon  Community  Printers  now  runs 
three  shifts  five  days  a  week  with  some 
300  employees.  The  Lykes  use  eight 
full-time  estimators  alone  just  to  bid  on 
contract  work.  They  now  have  five 
presses,  including  a  French  Creusot- 
Loire,  a  “bargain  too  good  to  pass  up”  in 
1982.  The  company  keeps  about  $4 
million  worth  of  paper  on  hand  and 
runs  its  own  in-house  recycling  facility. 

The  plant  has  moved  from  a  down¬ 
town  location  now  occupied  by  Braun’s 
Family  Restaurant  to  a  1 10,000-square- 
foot  facility  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of 
town.  The  plant  has  expanded  five 
times  and  has  one  more  addition  to  go 
before  the  Lykes  run  out  of  room. 

The  newspaper  that  once  took  two 
days  to  print  now  comes  off  the  press  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  At  one  time  the 
Lykes  were  printing  34  newspapers  but 
now  specialize  in  catalogs  and  directo¬ 
ries.  They  handle  everything  from 
phone  books  and  industrial  catalogs  to 
Grateful  Dead  and  Batman  comic 
books  and  turn  out  a  Scottish  national 
magazine  and  a  Polish  national  newspa¬ 
per  —  not  bad  for  a  “small,  country 
printer”  who  didn’t  know  much  about 
business  and,  by  his  own  admission,  is 
“lousy”  at  planning  ahead. 

Overseeing  all  this  activity  does  not 
leave  much  time  for  green  eyeshades 
and  editor-type  thoughts,  but  Doug  and 
Audrey  rely  on  their  sons  to  help  keep 
the  business  humming  and  to  give 
Doug  enough  time  to  play  the  trom¬ 
bone  in  a  group  called  the  Riverboat 
Rascals  and  keep  fit  with  a  steady  regi¬ 
men  of  jogging,  tennis  and  canoeing. 

The  oldest  son,  Tim,  a  graduate  of 
St.  Olaf  University,  came  back  from  a 
successful  newspapering  career  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  almost  three  years  ago  to  start 
up  a  shopper,  the  Commonwealth  Ex¬ 
press,  to  compete  with  the  Milwaukee 
Journal-owned  product  in  the  area.  Tim 
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Doug  Lyke  left  a  burgeoning  public  relations  career  to  enter  the  newspaper  field. 


serves  as  general  manager  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  side  of  the  business,  which  also 
puts  out  a  21,000-circulation  summer 
weekly  called  the  Green  Laker  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  nearby  resort  traffic. 

Younger  brother  Andy,  that  appeal¬ 
ing  one-year-old  on  the  front  page  of 
that  long-ago  first  edition,  is  now  a 
Notre  Dame  graduate  and  has  been 
with  the  company  for  nine  years,  serv¬ 
ing  officially  as  controller  and  unoffi¬ 
cially  as  electronics  and  computer  guru. 

Although  the  work  force  has  grown 
almost  30-fold  since  the  Lykes  pur¬ 
chased  the  business  in  1962,  it  still  has 
a  family  atmosphere.  It’s  “Hi,  Doug,” 
not  “Hello,  Mr.  Lyke,  sir,”  when  the 
boss  walks  through  the  plant,  and  the 
bulletin  board  sprouts  notes  announc¬ 
ing  new  additions.  “Welcome  Megan 
Peotter,  7  lbs.,  15  oz.,”  one  sign  pro¬ 
claimed,  identifying  the  proud  parents 
as  “Tonya  (typesetting)  and  Dan  (web 
press).” 

Lyke  contributes  to  that  family  feel¬ 
ing  by  citing  good  work  in  his  “Ram¬ 
blin’  ”  column.  A  January  1989  note, 
for  example,  lauded  pressman  Darwin 
Ebert  for  catching  “Mary  John  Haupt,” 
which  should  have  read  “Mayor  John 
Haupt.” 

The  Lyke  “family”  has  for  the  last 
three  years  included  editor  Jody 
Fraleigh,  a  1984  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin-Oshkosh  and  a 
native  of  the  area.  Fraleigh  moved  back 
from  Virginia  to  nearby  Eldorado  “at 
just  the  right  time”  to  land  a  job  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  A  year  later  she  took  over  from 
Scott  Wittchow  as  editor.  Her  husband 
Dan  works  as  an  estimator  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  side. 

She  did  not  know  anyone  when  she 


took  on  the  job,  Fraleigh  says,  but 
learned  “by  jumping  in.”  She  has  re¬ 
ported  on  local  issues  such  as  the  conta¬ 
minated  landfill  and  the  successful 
bond  issue  for  a  new  elementary  school. 
Her  biggest  story  has  been  the  brutal 
murder  and  subsequent  investigation 
and  trial  that  captured  community  at¬ 
tention  last  year.  “You  have  to  report 
carefully,”  she  acknowledges.  “You’re 
talking  about  your  neighbors.” 

In  keeping  with  his  first-issue  pledge 
to  work  for  the  progress  of  his  commu¬ 
nity  and  the  well-being  of  those  neigh¬ 
bors,  Lyke  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Ripon  Revitalization  Corp.  and  as  City 
Council  representative.  (This  year  he 
won  election  by  a  scant  219-217  mar¬ 
gin,  surviving  a  recount.)  He  also 
served  as  president  of  the  school  board 
in  the  1970s,  voluntarily  signing  a 
pledge  not  to  comment  editorially  on 
school  board  actions  in  the  newspaper 
to  avoid  conflict  of  interest. 

Now  that  Lyke  has  pretty  much 
turned  the  newspaper  over  to  son  Tim, 
the  tradition  of  tough  editorials  contin¬ 
ues.  After  Council  members  squabbled 
in  what  Tim  Lyke  considered  an  un¬ 
seemly  manner  recently,  he  told  readers, 
“I  expected  to  see  mashed  potatoes  be¬ 
ing  flung  across  the  table.”  ■EcS’P 

Sunday  edition 

The  Daily  Messenger  of  Canandaigua, 
N.Y.,  will  start  a  Sunday  edition,  dubbed 
the  Sunday  Messenger,  on  Nov.  1. 

Subscribers  will  receive  the  Sunday 
paper  at  no  additional  cost.  The  paper 
will  include  a  full-color  comic  section. 
Parade  magazine,  and  a  television 
guide. 
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Turn  on  the  TV. ..  Stitcher 
for  a  Brilliant  Performance 

TV  Program  Stitchers 


Your  clear-cut  choice 


It’s  crystal  clear;  TV  programs 
turn  on  newspaper  readers. 
Our  TV  stitcher  helps  you  build 
circulation  and  increase 
advertising  revenues  —  and  it 
pays  for  itself  quickly,  with 
local,  week-long  advertising. 
Muller  Martini  is  the  #1 
source  for  TV  stitchers:  our 
green  machines  can  be  seen  in 
mailrooms  across  the  country. 


Newspapers  of  ail  circulations 
are  using  our  stitchers  to 
create  exciting  new  products, 
loaded  with  advertising: 
promotionai  products  such  as 
coupon  books,  real  estate 
guides,  mall  tabs,  as  well  as 
special  interest  publications, 
even  commercial  work.  Glossy 
covers  in  brilliant  colors 
can  be  added  to  make  your 
booklets  sparkle. 


You  will  be  able  to  utilize  your 
presses  and  production 
personnel  more  efficiently  — 
throughout  the  day.  Your 
presses  are  no  longer  slowed 
down  by  quarter-folding  and 
messy  pasting.  TV  stitchers 
are  easy  to  run,  and  users  will 
show  you  how  stitched  booklets 
have  turned  their  mailrooms 
into  profit  centers. 


Book  Reviews 


Th*  N«w  Labor  Prosst  Journalism 
for  a  Changing  Union  Movomonl. 

Sam  Pizzigati,  Fred  J.  Solowey,  editors. 
(ILR  Press,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.,  14853-3901.)  256  pages.  $38;  pa¬ 
per,  $16.95. 

“The  time:  ten  years  from  now. 
You’re  at  a  corner  newspaper  stand, 
looking  over  the  dailies  on  the  counter. 
There,  next  to  the  neat  piles  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  ‘national’  papers  —  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  New  York  Times,  USA  To- 
day  —  sits  Working  People,  a  brand-new 
national  labor  daily.” 

This  is  the  vision  at  the  end  of  this 
book  after  a  trek  through  labor  press 
history,  problems,  changing  times  and 
definitions,  lost  opportunities  and  the 
potential  of  a  more  professional  and 
people-oriented  labor  press. 

William  Serrin,  former  labor  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Times,  sets 
the  pace  in  an  early  chapter  on  “Labor 
and  the  Mainstream  Press.”  He  scores 
the  lack  of  attention  to  the  labor  beat; 
in  fact,  he  objects  to  limiting  the  beat 


to  labor  reporting  as  such  and  suggests 
there  should  be  an  expanded  beat  deal¬ 
ing  with  work. 

“1  can  think  of  hundreds  of  stories 
not  being  done,”  he  says.  “Death  and 
injury  in  the  workplace.  Problems  in 
the  white-collar  work  force.  How  un¬ 
employment  statistics  understate  unem¬ 
ployment  ....  The  alliances  that 
unions,  like  construction  unions,  make 
with  business.  How  characteristics  of 
assembly  line  work  have  been  implant¬ 
ed  in  the  white-collar  work  force,”  and 
he  goes  on.  To  Serrin,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  there  is  more  to  this  beat  than  cov¬ 
ering  strikes  and  contracts. 

The  point  that  the  horizon  of  the 
beat  needs  to  be  expanded  comes  up 
again  in  a  chapter  on  “Beyond  English: 
The  Labor  Press  in  a  Multicultural  En¬ 
vironment”  by  Lou  Siegel  and  Jeff 
Stansbury.  Siegel  has  produced  newspa¬ 
pers  for  unions;  Stansbury  is  a  regional 
community  outreach  coordinator  for  a 
hotel  and  restaurant  union. 


workers,  not  workers  as  people,”  they 
say.  “Accordingly,  it  devotes  95%  of  its 
space  to  workplace  issues,  largely  ignor¬ 
ing  the  cultures,  histories,  and  ideolo¬ 
gies  people  bring  to  work,  the  problems 
they  face  at  home,  the  games  they  play 
or  watch,  and  the  community  dynamics 
that  knit  them  together  or  drive  them 
apart.  The  ‘vulgar  Marxism’  of  the  labor 
press  colors  everything  it  does.” 

Siegel  and  Stansbury  suggest  ways  to 
preserve  the  diverse  cultures  of  the 
groups  in  the  labor  force  while  treating 
workers  more  equally.  Instead  of  rele¬ 
gating  foreign-language  columns  and 
pages  to  the  “back  of  the  bus,”  back  of 
the  paper,  they  cite  examples  of  papers 
that  use  creative  layouts,  alternating 
and  varying  placement  of  different  lan¬ 
guage  coverage  throughout.  Yet  they 
also  argue  that  the  papers  need  to 
maintain  a  diversity  of  culture  and  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  thinking  in  the  integrat¬ 
ed  layout. 

Contributed  chapters  also  take  up 
the  role  of  women  in  the  work  force, 
the  place  of  photographs  and  cartoons 
in  labor  history,  and  “The  Promise  of 
Technology,”  which  includes  a  report 
on  “how  desktop  publishing  has  helped 
one  small  union  make  a  qualitative  leap 
forward  in  membership  education  and 
communication.” 

Pizzigati  directs  the  publishing  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation.  Solowey  is  a  communications  co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Teamsters. 

Negotiating  Rationally.  Max  H. 

Bazerman,  Margaret  A.  Neale.  (The 
Free  Press,  866  Third  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022.)  196  pages.  $24.95. 

At  an  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  session.  Max  Bazerman  pre¬ 
sented  ways  members  of  newspaper 
management  who  have  conflicting 
agendas  can  negotiate  their  differences 
for  the  good  of  the  paper. 

In  this  book,  Bazerman  and  his 
Northwestern  University  colleague 
Margaret  Neale  expand  on  their  ideas 
and  procedures  in  conflict  resolution. 

First  of  all,  the  authors  seek  to  make 
executives  conscious  of  their  biases  and 
face  up  to  them.  “All  executives  have 
pervasive  decision-making  biases  that 
blind  them  to  opportunities,”  they  say. 


The  U.S  labor  press  “sees  people  as 


^^^1  YALE  LAW  SCHOOL 

Fellowships  in  Law  for  Journalists 

“Coming  to  Yale  Law  School  is  like  reading  the  book  after  watching 
the  movie:  the  subtle  details  and  meanings  become  clear.  As  a  journalist, 

I  found  the  experience  invaluable.” 

— Amy  Singer,  MSL  ’89,  American  Lauder 

Yale  Law  School  offers  outstanding  journalists  the  chance  to  step 
back  from  the  press  of  deadlines  and  learn  about  the  law  in  depth. 
Our  superb  faculty,  small  classes,  and  challenging  and  supportive 
student  community  make  the  school  an  invigorating  place  to  study 
legal  theory  and  policy  issues  as  well  as  day-to-day  procedure. 
Fellows  follow  the  first-year  law  curriculum,  taking  basic  required 
courses — ^including  constitutional  law — in  the  fall  term  and  electives 
in  the  spring.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  program,  fellows 
receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Studies  in  Law. 

The  five  fellowships  include  $20,000  stipends,  under  a  grant  from 
the  Knight  Foundation,  as  well  as  full  tuition  from  Yale  Law  School. 

Applications  for  the  1993—94  academic  year  must  be  submitted, 
along  with  a  S25  application  fee,  by  January  15,  1993.  For  further 
information,  please  write  to  Fellowships  in  Law  for  Journalists,  Yale 
Law  School,  401A  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Connecticut  06520. 
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Checked  Your  Stocks  Lately? 


OVO-THE-COINntKSTi 


Should  your  headline  read  "OTC"  or  should  Microsoft,  Apple  Computer,  MCI,  and 

it  be  "Nasdaq?"  Here's  the  difference:  there  are  dozens  of  local  firms  that  are  important  to  your 

40,000  over-the-counter  stocks  traded  without  community  list  their  shares  with  Nasdaq.  They, 

the  benefit  of  listing  requirements,  real-time  we,  are  proud  of  the  Nasdaq  name, 

trading  surveillance,  or  automatic  execution  If  you're  unsure  what  list  your  paper  runs,  call 

capabilities.  Then  there  are  the  4,100  your  data  supplier,  or  us  at  1-800-777-NASD. 

companies  listed  on  the  Nasdaq  Stock  Market,  If  you're  one  of  the  many  papers  that  use  the 

America's  second  largest  and  fastest  growing  Nasdaq  name  correctly,  thank  you!  If  not, 

market.  maybe  it's  time  to  check  your  stocks. 


THE  NASDAQ  STOCK  MARKET 

NASDAq 

The  Stock  Market  for  the  Next  100  Years 


WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 

Our  passive  voices 


lAf 

WW  ho  knows  why  we  do  it?  One 
minute  we’re  babbling  away  with 
friends,  blurting  out  sentence  after  ac¬ 
tive  sentence.  The  next  minute  we’re  at 
a  keyboard,  tension  tightening  our 
shoulders  as  we  pile  passive  clauses  into 
a  soggy  heap. 

Something  overcomes  us  when  we 
face  the  terror  of  a  blank  screen.  Our 
natural  grace  and  rhythm  disappear, 
gone  with  the  confident  ease  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  best  writing.  In  its  place  creeps 
a  perverse  timidity  that  buries  sentence 
subjects,  pads  copy  with  flabby  verbs  and 
drains  action  from  our  copy. 

Check  it  out  yourself.  Listen  to  the 
conversations  around  you.  Virtually 
every  sentence  falls  into  the  active  sub¬ 
ject-predicate-object  pattern  that  typi¬ 
fies  the  best  writing. 

Then  look  at  your  own  publication. 
Chances  are  that  nearly  a  third  of  the 
sentences  twist  back  on  themselves, 
warped  into  the  object-predicate-sub¬ 
ject  form  we  know  as  passive  voice. 

We  all  beget  such  deformities.  Wit¬ 
ness  this  recent  sentence  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer:  “This  type  of 
cooking  was  developed  in  the  house¬ 
holds  of  18th-century  Europe.”  Or  this 
clause  from  the  Washington  Post: 
“While  Najibullah’s  ouster  was  sought 
long  and  vigorously  by  the  West ....  ” 
Or  the  Wall  Street  Journal:  “The  Israeli 
offer  was  put  forth  at  the  start  of  a  fifth 
round  of  Middle  East  peace  talks  . . . .” 

In  all  these  cases,  active  forms  were 
right  at  hand:  “Eighteenth-century  Eu¬ 
ropean  households  developed  this  type 

(Hart,  a  reporter,  editor  and 
jourrmlism  school  professor,  is  the 
staff  development  director  and  writing 
coach  at  The  Oregonian.  He  welcomes 
comments  and  published  examples  — 
identified  by  publication,  date  and  page 
—  at  1320  S.  W.  Broadway,  Portland, 
Ore.  97201.) 


of  cooking.”  “The  West  long  sought 
Najibullah’s  ouster.”  “The  Israelis  made 
their  offer  at  the  start . . . .” 

Why  all  this  passive  when  nearly  all 
the  authorities  have  condemned  it? 

“Active  verbs  push  hard,”  writes 
William  Zinsser.  “Passive  verbs  tug  fit¬ 
fully.”  And  two  of  the  most  respected 
American  language  pundits  Strunk  and 
White,  noted  that  active  voice  is  “more 
direct  and  vigorous”  than  passive. 

Lauren  Kessler  and  Duncan  McDon¬ 
ald  praised  active  voice  in  When  Words 
Collide,  their  guide  to  journalistic  gram¬ 
mar  and  usage,  while  Thomas  Berner’s 
Language  Skills  for  Journalists  flatly  de¬ 
scribes  active  as  “preferred  in  all  writing 
and  broadcasting.” 

Only  self-destructive  rebellion  would 
fly  in  the  face  of  such  unanimity.  Or 
maybe  we’re  just  nervous.  Passive  voice 
is  the  language  of  the  uptight. 

ne  problem  may  be  that  plenty 
of  experienced  journalists  don’t  really 
understand  voice  and  categorize  any 
weak  sentence  as  passive. 

“The  moon  is  blue,”  for  example,  is 
not  in  passive  voice.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  weak  sentence.  The  linking 
verb  “to  be”  merely  connects  the  adjec¬ 
tive  “blue”  with  the  noun  “moon.”  No 
strong  transitive  verb  propels  an  action 
line  forward. 

“Testimony  continues  with  no  end 
in  sight”  isn’t  passive  either.  It  contains 
a  negative  and  the  bland  assertion  that 
something  is  merely  continuing,  but 
neither  of  those  things  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  voice  of  the  verb. 

The  passive  voice  consists  of  a  past 
participle  and  a  form  of  “to  be.”  “A 
Sacramento  man  was  arrested  Thurs¬ 
day.”  “A  plan  was  approved  Wednesday 
night.” 

Passive  sentences  also  twist  normal 
syntax  so  that  the  action  doubles  back 


from  the  end  of  the  sentence  to  the  be¬ 
ginning.  So  “a  federal  judge  orders 
abortion  workers”  becomes  “abortion 
workers  were  ordered  by  a  federal 
judge.” 

^That  twisted  syntax  is  the  real  rub. 
We  journalists  are  in  the  business  of 
telling  our  audience  who  caused  what 
to  happen  to  whom.  That  causal  flow 
puts  the  action  in  our  writing  and  also 
explains  how  the  parts  of  a  complex 
world  relate.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  key 
ingredient  in  the  “why”  of  the  news. 

Consider  this  sentence;  “The  Big 
Ten  Conference  grudge  match  is  con¬ 
sidered  too  close  to  call  by  many.”  Who 
considers  the  match  too  close  to  call? 
The  Vegas  oddsmakers?  Other  sports 
pundits?  The  writer?  Somebody  the 
writer  talked  to  on  a  bus? 

Such  a  lack  of  accountability  can  get 
serious.  Andrei  Codrescu,  the  Louis¬ 
iana  State  University  English  professor 
who  does  commentaries  for  National 
Public  Radio’s  All  Things  Considered, 
noted  that  principals  in  Iran-contra 
peppered  their  public  statements  on  the 
scandal  with  passive  voice.  Passive,  he 
concluded,  conceals  responsibility.  It  is 
a  sign  that  somebody  is  hiding  some¬ 
thing. 

Passive  voice  exists  in  English  be¬ 
cause  it  has  some  value,  of  course,  and 
we  can  justify  it  in  a  small  percentage  of 
our  sentences,  but  certainly  no  more 
than  10%. 

Bruce  Boston,  the  one  discordant 
note  in  the  chorus  that  condemns  pas¬ 
sive,  agrees.  His  Stet/  Tricks  of  the  Trade 
for  Writers  arid  Editors  actually  contains 
a  chapter  titled  “In  Defense  of  the  Pas¬ 
sive.”  Occasionally,  Boston  says,  you 
might  prefer  passive  because  the  actor 
is  unimportant,  or  unknown.  Or  for 
reasons  of  cadence. 

Fair  enough.  BEfi?? 
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Promulgating 

Polarization 

Study  finds  media  coverage  of  women,  minorities  tends 
to  be  oversimplistic,  which  exacerbates  social  strains 


by  Debra  Qersh 

WHILE  THE  MEDIA  act  as  a  mirror, 
reflecting  the  society  they  cover,  they 
also  can  influence  that  image  for  the 
better  or  the  worse. 

A  new  study  has  found  that  media 
coverage  of  women  and  people  of  color 
has  not  only  reflected  the  polarization 
among  these  communities,  but  also  may 
be  helping  to  promulgate  it. 

“The  1992  presidential  election  cam¬ 
paign  has  exacerbated  an  unprecedented 
politics  of  polarization  of  the  American 
people  .  .  .”  commented  Betty  Friedan, 
author  and  co-chair/co-founder  of 
Women,  Men  and  Media,  a  national  re¬ 


search  and  outreach  project  that  exam¬ 
ines  gender  issues  in  the  media. 

“Have  the  media  helped  show  the 
growing  frustrations  of  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  over  lack  of  job  security, 
real  problems,  and  the  costs  of  health 
care,  and  plumbed  to  their  root  causes?” 
Friedan  asked  during  a  recent  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  politics  of  ptjlarization. 

“Or  have  the  media  somehow  exacer¬ 
bated  the  resulting  fear  of  crime,  vio¬ 
lence  and  other  social  strains  into  a  po¬ 
larizing  search  for  scapegoats,  intensify¬ 
ing  Americans’  fear  and  hatred  of  people 
of  other  races  or  other  lifestyles?” 

Friedan  also  noted  the  importance  of 
asking  “how  the  media  are  fulfilling 


their  own  role  in  conveying  stereo¬ 
types,  myths  and  deliberate  propagan¬ 
da,  or  penetrating  to  the  true  concerns 
that  are  crucial  to  the  future  of  this 
democracy  and  the  real  interests  of  the 
American  people.” 

The  study,  “The  News  As  If  All  Peo¬ 
ple  Mattered,”  found  that  media  “re- 
ductionism,”  trying  to  explain  complex 
conflicts  as  simply  one  side  versus  an¬ 
other,  “often  results,  advertently  or  in¬ 
advertently,  in  news  coverage  that  po¬ 
larizes. 

“The  media  further  stimulate  polar¬ 
ization  by  such  action  as  treating  sub¬ 
groups  within  communities  of  interest 
differently,  repeating  inflammatory 
comments  without  challenge  or  balanc¬ 
ing  statements,  omission  of  relevant 
news,  disregard  for  certain  communi¬ 
ties,  quoting  and  referencing  sources 
predominantly  from  one  subgroup,”  the 
report  noted. 

Some  4,000  articles  in  10  publica¬ 
tions  from  July  and  August  1992  were 
examined  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  their  coverage  of  women  and 
ethnic  and  racial  groups  led  to  or  fur¬ 
thered  existing  polarization. 

The  publications  examined  were 
Newsweek,  Time,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  USA  Today  and  the  Washington 
Post. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  M.  Ju¬ 
nior  Bridge,  president  of  Arlington, 
Va. -based  Unabridged  Communica¬ 
tions.  Women,  Men  and  Media  is  fund¬ 
ed  primarily  by  the  Freedom  Forum, 
Arlington,  Va. 

Women 

The  first  section  of  the  report,  which 
analyzed  media  coverage  of  women, 
found  that  the  “white  male,  as  reported 
by  the  media,  is  the  subtle  norm  by 
which  all  else  is  gauged.” 

For  example,  when  the  subject  is  a 
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white  male,  reference  to  his  race  and 
gender  is  rarely  noted,  whereas  descrip¬ 
tive  phrases,  such  as  “black  leader”  or 
“female  candidate,”  are  often  employed 
in  addition  to  that  person’s  name  and 
title. 

News  articles  about  women  also  tend 
to  describe  them  in  ways  that  rarely  are 
used  when  writing  about  men;  hair¬ 
styles,  clothing,  marital  and  parental 
status,  and  similar  remarks. 

Further,  articles  about  women  candi¬ 
dates  often  focused  on  the  competition 
between  two  women  rather  than  on  the 
issues  or  the  historical  implications. 

The  wives  of  the  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  candidates  also  gar¬ 
nered  considerable  coverage,  particu¬ 
larly  Hillary  Clinton. 

“There  were  almost  twice  as  many 
articles  on  Hillary  Clinton  as  on  the 
major  female  candidates  combined  dur¬ 
ing  the  study  period,”  according  to  the 
report.  “There  were  about  three  times 
as  many  articles  on  the  male  presiden¬ 
tial/vice  presidential  candidates’  spous¬ 
es  as  there  were  on  the  major  female 
candidates  combined.” 

Aside  from  numerous  articles  about 
Hillary  Clinton’s  hairstyle  and  image, 
coverage  focused  on  the  issue  of  her  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  lawyer  —  as  opposed  to  Tipper 
Gore,  Marilyn  Quayle  or  Barbara  Bush, 
who  are  portrayed  as  stay-at-home 
mothers,  despite  the  fact  that  their  ac¬ 
tivities  leave  them  little  time  to  bake 
cookies. 

News  articles  about 
women  also  tend 
to  describe  them  in 
ways  that  rarely  are 
used  when  writing 
about  men  . . . 

“Hillary  Clinton  has  distinguished 
herself  in  the  field  of  law.  Gore,  Bush 
and  Quayle  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  other  fields,”  the  study  pointed 
out.  “Clinton,  like  the  other  three 
women,  is  a  social  activist.  Like  them, 
she  is  also  a  mother  and  married  to  a 
prestigious  politician.  Like  them,  Clin¬ 
ton  campaigns  extensively  for  her  hus¬ 
band.  Like  these  women,  Clinton’s  ca¬ 
reer  accomplishments  are  given  short 
shrift;  instead,  the  media  emphasize 
their  personality  traits,  their  physical 
characteristics,  their  clothing. 

“What,  then,  is  the  real  difference 
among  these  women?  Hillary  Clinton 


earns  a  substantial  salary  which  sub¬ 
stantially  exceeds  that  of  her  husband. 
So  what?  The  press  typically  does  not 
address  the  question  of  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect,  or  lack  of,  financial  renumeration 
for  the  work  of  women  and  the  impact 
these  different  systems  have  on  their 
lives,”  according  to  the  report. 

Further,  in  a  political  season  pep¬ 
pered  with  talk  of  “family  values,”  the 
study  found  that  “the  multitude  of  me¬ 
dia  articles  on  family  values,  welfare 
and  reproduction  overwhelmingly  focus 
on  the  female.” 

Little  was  written  during  the  period 
studied  about  the  responsibilities  of 
men  for  birth  control  or  their  role  in 


family  development  and  well-being. 

“The  few  stories  about  fathers  that 
did  appear  during  the  study  period  were 
mostly  supportive  pieces  about  commu¬ 
nity  efforts  to  help  unwed  fathers,  and 
efforts  on  the  part  of  some  ‘deadbeat’ 
dads  to  become  responsible  parents,” 
the  report  found. 

“There  were  no  in-depth  articles  or 
commentaries  on  the  very  large  number 
of  men,  from  all  classes,  races  and  eth¬ 
nic  groups,  who  beget  children,  with  or 
without  a  marriage  license,  then  aban¬ 
don  them,”  the  study  explained.  “There 
were  many  articles  on  mothers’  impact 

(See  Polarize  on  page  48) 
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Television  and 
Presidential  Politics 

Study  says  candidates’  use  of  direct-access  media 
in  this  year’s  campaign  is  unprecedented 

by  Tony  Case  the  Presidential  Primaries,”  released  uncertainty  of  the  races  and  the  unpre- 

earlier  this  year,  which  considered  such  dictahle  fortunes  of  the  candidates, 
THE  FREEEXDM  FORUM  Media  Stud-  aspects  as  the  media’s  reliance  on  polls  coupled  with  the  new  use  of  media,  are 
ies  Center  at  Columbia  University  has  and  public  opinion  on  press  coverage  recasting  the  face  of  political  coverage.” 
released  the  second  in  a  series  of  four  (E&P,  July  25,  P.13).  The  report  itself  bears  out  that  this 

reports  examining  press  coverage  of  this  The  new  report  “continues  the  Cen-  has  been  an  unpredictable  election  year 

year’s  presidential  contest.  ter’s  effort  to  assess  the  media’s  perfor-  when  it  reads,  “Although  Ross  Perot 

“An  Uncertain  Season:  Reporting  in  mance  during  the  campaign  —  when  may  be  gone  from  the  race,  the  imprint 
the  Postprimary  Period”  focuses  on  the  there  is  opportunity  for  improvement  of  his  erstwhile  candidacy  remains.”  Of 
role  technology  has  played  in  the  cam-  —  in  order  to  enrich  public  under-  course,  Dennis  and  his  colleagues  could 
paign  —  including  the  candidates’  use  standing  and  to  encourage  comprehen-  not  have  predicted  the  re-emergence  of 
of  toll-free  telephone  numbers  and  talk  sive  coverage,”  according  to  Everette  E.  the  Texas  billionaire  as  a  threat  to  the 
show  appearances  to  connect  with  the  Dennis,  one  of  the  report’s  authors  and  typical  two-party  race, 
public  —  and  features  a  list  of  the  top-  executive  director  of  the  Center. 

ics  and  people  mentioned  most  often  in  “The  media,  like  the  politicians.  Talk,  talk,  talk 

news  articles.  have  had  a  new  script  written  for  their  “Attempting  to  gain  direct  access  to 

This  installment  follows  “Covering  activities  this  year,”  he  observed.  “The  voters  is  not  a  new  phenomenon  in 
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American  political  history,”  the  report 
says,  pointing  out  that  Theodore  Roo¬ 
sevelt  used  the  “sensational”  New  York 
tabloids  to  reach  the  populace. 

However,  the  candidates’  use  of  di¬ 
rect-access  media  in  this  campaign  has 
been  “unprecedented,”  it  added,  and 
has  “indelibly  altered  the  face  of  the 
American  political  campaign.” 

The  report  reads,  “In  the  past,  presi¬ 
dential  candidates  rarely  appeared  on 
television  or  radio  talk  shows. .  .  .  To¬ 
day,  encouraged  by  the  success  Perot 
had  in  reaching  voters  through  the  talk 
show  format,  television  talk  shows,  es¬ 
pecially  the  morning  network  shows, 
have  become  a  whistle-stop  on  the 
campaign  trail.” 

The  study  found  that  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  Perot  and  Democ¬ 
ratic  nominee  Bill  Clinton  appeared  on 
the  morning  programs  almost  30  times. 
President  Bush  has  been  “less  reluctant 
to  enter  the  talk  show  circuit,”  it  says. 

The  study  examines  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  politicians’ 
use  of  the  media. 

Call-in  shows,  it  says,  have  allowed 
the  public  better  access  to  the  candi¬ 
dates,  and  talk  shows  have  allowed  the 
politicians  to  reach  new  audiences. 

The  programs  let  the  candidates 


“talk  at  length  about  their  views,  rela¬ 
tively  uninterrupted,  and  the  airt'mc  is 
free,”  it  reads.  “Audiences  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  and  listen  to  the  candi¬ 
dates  without  a  journalistic  filter,  and 
the  talk  show  format  frequently  allows 
viewers  to  call  in  and  ask  questions  of 
the  candidates.” 


Names  in  the  news 
The  report  also  ascertained  the  most 
talked-about  issues  of  Campaign  ’92. 
Using  bibliometrics,  the  science  of 
word  counting,  it  determined  how  fre¬ 
quently  key  names  and  phrases  were 
mentioned  in  news  stories  from  Sept.  1 
to  June  30. 


“In  the  past,  presidential  candidates  rarely 
appeared  on  television  or  radio  talk  shows. 
Today  . . .  television  talk  shows,  especially  the 
morning  network  shows,  have  become  a  whistle- 
stop  on  the  campaign  trail.” 


The  popularity  of  the  talk  shows,  the 
report  says,  is  seen  by  some  observers  as 
a  “backlash  against  the  establishment 
press.”  Meanwhile,  “Others,  namely  the 
directors  of  political  coverage  at  ABC, 
CBS  and  NBC,  see  the  rise  of  talk 
shows  as  a  positive  development  and 
not  in  any  way  threatening  to  their 
standing.  They  also  disagree  with  many 
journalists  who  say  that  candidates’  use 
of  talk  shows  has  allowed  candidates  to 
circumvent  the  scrutiny  of  the  main¬ 
stream  press.” 


At  the  top  of  a  list  of  frequently 
mentioned  opinion  leaders,  or  pundits, 
were  David  Brinkley  of  ABC  News, 
Larry  King  of  CNN  and  David  Broder 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

Even  though  the  list  included  many 
of  the  “usual  suspects,”  the  study  said, 
there  were  some  new  figures  —  namely 
King  and  fellow  talk  show  hosts  Arse- 
nio  Hall  and  Phil  Donahue.  However, 
these  newcomers  “were  portrayed  less 

(See  Politics  on  page  49) 
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Newspeople  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Melissa  Qitter 
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Martin  Thompson 


Darrell  Christian 


Charles  Hanley 


Linda  Deutsch 


The  Associated  Press  has  announced 
the  following  appointments. 

Martin  C.  Thompson,  who  has 

served  as  managing  editor  and  bureau 
chief  in  San  Francisco,  becomes  direc¬ 
tor  of  state  news.  In  the  newly  created 
post,  he  will  work  with  bureau  chiefs 
and  news  editors  to  improve  coverage 
at  the  state  level. 

Darroll  L.  Christian,  formerly  AP 
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sports  editor,  succeeds  Thompson  as 
managing  editor. 

Christian  has  worked  for  the  news 
service  in  Charleston,  W.Va.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  Washington,  D.C.  Earlier, 
he  was  a  sportswriter  and  editor  at  the 
Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner. 

AP  also  named  Charies  J.  Haniey 
and  Linda  Deutsch  special  correspon¬ 
dents,  a  title  currently  held  by  only  sev¬ 
en  other  AP  writers. 

Hanley  has  been  foreign  affairs  spe¬ 
cial  writer  reporting  from  the  United 
Nations,  foreign  desk  supervisor,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  and  most  recently 
deputy  managing  editor. 

Deutsch  has  covered  some  of  the 


Caivin  Stovaii,  formerly  senior  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  Gannett  News  Service, 
has  joined  the  corporate  news  staff  in 
the  newspaper  division. 

Stovall  has  been  assistant  to  the 
managing  editor/special  projects  at  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  and  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  day  city  editor  and 
business  editor  with  the  Detroit  News. 
Louis  Ziegler,  editor  of  the  Spring' 
field  (Mo.)  NewS'Leader,  was  also  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  corporate  news  staff. 

Ziegler  has  worked  as  regional, 
metro  and  assistant  managing  editor  at 
the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Binghamton,  N.Y.,  Press  and  Sun-Bul¬ 
letin. 

The  Anglo-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Paris  elected  Laurie  Kass- 
man  of  the  Voice  of  America  as  its 
new  president. 

Julian  Nundy  of  England’s  Inde¬ 
pendent  was  re-elected  British  vice 
president,  and  Ronald  Koven  of  the 


country’s  highest-profile  trials  for  AP, 
including  those  of  Patty  Hearst, 
Charles  Manson  and  William  Kennedy 
Smith  and  the  Rodney  King  beating 
trial.  She  also  covered  Presidents 
Nixon  and  Reagan,  and  Vietnam  after 
the  fall  of  Saigon. 

EIlKabelh  Edwardsen,  who  has 

worked  for  the  AP  in  the  Albany,  N.Y., 
bureau,  now  is  in  charge  of  the  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  bureau. 

John  Enders,  formerly  with  the 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  bureau,  now  is  a 
correspondent  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Ed  While,  a  reporter  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  now  is  correspondent  for 
Champaign,  Ill. 


Boston  Globe  serves  as  American  vice 
president. 

Joseph  P.  Owens,  sports  columnist 
for  the  Times  Herald  in  Norristown,  Pa., 
has  been  promoted  to  sports  editor  at 
the  paper. 

Richard  S.  Holden,  national  copy 
chief  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has 
been  named  executive  director  of  the 
Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund,  and  Lin¬ 
da  Waller,  former  assistant  to  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  fund,  now  is  deputy  direc¬ 
tor. 

The  fund,  a  non-profit  organization 
supported  by  the  Dow  Jones  Founda¬ 
tion,  encourages  students  to  consider 
journalism  careers  through  its  intern¬ 
ship  and  workshop  programs,  teacher 
training  and  career  literature. 

Joyce  Schuhring,  associate  editor  of 
the  Kaukauna  (Wis.)  Times,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor,  succeeding  James 
W.  Lang  who  retired. 
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John  R.  Irby,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Tulare  (Calif.)  Advance-Register, 
was  named  editor  of  the  Ventura  Coun¬ 
ty  Star-Free  Press  in  California. 

Irby  has  worked  at  the  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post' Advocate,  the  Nevada  State 
Journal,  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Trib¬ 
une,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the 
Thousand  Oaks  (Calif.)  News  Chronicle 
and  the  Bakersfield  Californian. 

Paul  Tash,  who  has  served  as  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief  for  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  has  been  promoted  to  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  paper  and  elected  to 
the  board  of  Times  Publishing  Co. 

Tash  started  at  the  Times  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  has  served  as  both  metro  and 
city  editor.  He  was  also  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Florida  Trend,  a  business  maga¬ 
zine  owned  by  the  Times. 

Donald  E.  Warden,  co-publisher  of 
the  Owensville,  Mo.,  Gasconade  County 
Republican,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Missouri  Press  Association. 

Also  elected  were:  F.  Kirk  Powell 
of  the  Holden  Progress — first  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Chuck  Haney  of  the  Chillicothe 
Constitution-Tribune — second  vice  pres¬ 
ident;  Kathy  Conger  of  the  Bethany 
Republican-Clipper — secretary;  and 
Doug  Davis  of  the  Lamar  Democrat — 
treasurer. 

Bill  Mcliwain,  senior  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  Regional  Newspaper 
Group,  retires  Dec.  31  to  start  a  con¬ 
sulting  business  that  will  specialize  in 
improving  the  writing  skills  of  editors 
and  reporters. 

Sieve  Watkins,  formerly  a  staff  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Greater  Cincinnati  Busi¬ 
ness  Record,  has  been  promoted  to  asso¬ 
ciate  editor. 

Peggy  Castellano,  director  of  hu¬ 
man  resources  for  the  Orange  County 


Register  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  now  is 
president  of  human  resources. 

Michael  Weaver,  director  of  fi¬ 
nance  for  the  Register,  was  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  finance. 

Weaver  has  worked  as  chief  financial 
officer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
and  in  financial  posts  with  Tribune  Co. 
in  Chicago. 


Jen  Thurber,  foreign  news  editor  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has  moved  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  Calendar  editor. 

Den  Weulal,  Detroit  bureau  chief 
for  the  Times,  moves  to  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  where  he  will  cover  agriculture, 
business  and  economic  issues  for  the 
paper. 

Mary  R.  Heffren,  editor  for  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  and  Glendale  sec¬ 
tions,  has  been  named  articles  editor  for 
the  op-ed  page. 

Bob  Caruy,  director  of  photography 
for  the  Ventura  edition,  joins  the 
Times’  downtown  photo  department  as 
a  photographer. 

Lisa  Bohnaker,  former  vice  president 
and  senior  business  development  officer 
for  NationsBank,  joins  the  Daily  Press 
in  Newport  News,  Va.,  as  business  de¬ 
velopment  manager. 

Ruth  DemboskI,  a  former  marketing 
coordinator  with  the  broadcast  division 
of  the  Associated  Press,  has  been 
named  director  of  communication  for 
Media  Institute,  a  non-profit  research 
foundation  specializing  in  media  and 
communications  policy  issues. 

Carmen  Fields,  a  former  reporter  for 
the  Boston  Globe  and  broadcast  re¬ 
porter  in  Boston,  has  been  named  press 
secretary  for  the  Suffolk  County 
(Mass.)  District  Attorney’s  Office. 

Frank  Garred,  publisher  of  the  Port 
Townsend  Jefferson  County  Leader  in 
Washington  state,  has  been  elected 


chairman  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Association. 

Tenda  Rush,  who  heads  the  NNA 
professional  staff,  assumed  the  title  of 
president  and  chief  executive  officer. 

Sam  W.  Griffin  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Post-Searchlight  in  Bainbridge,  Ga., 
was  elected  vice  president,  and 
Michael  Parta,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  (Minn.)  Mills  Herald,  was  elected 
treasurer. 

Correction 

An  Aug.  29  obituary  wrongly  report¬ 
ed  that  Jere  Wales  had  retired  as  Denver 
Post  copy  editor  prior  to  his  death. 
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Legal  Briefe 


Judge  refuses 
to  overturn 
libel  award 


A  JUDGE  HAS  refused  to  overturn  or 
reduce  a  $34  million  libel  award 
against  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  ar¬ 
ticles  written  about  a  former  prosecu¬ 
tor  19  years  ago. 

The  newspaper  said  it  would  appeal 
the  ruling  by  Common  Pleas  Court 
judge  Charles  P.  Mirachi  Jr. 

Mirachi  also  refused  to  order  a  new 
trial  for  the  lawsuit,  first  filed  by  lawyer 
Richard  A.  Sprague  in  1973.  A  jury 
awarded  the  $34  million  in  1990. 

Inquirer  editor  Maxwell  E.P.  King 
said  he  was  confident  the  newspaper 
would  win  on  appeal. 

This  will  be  the  second  round  of  ap¬ 
peals  for  the  case.  In  1988,  the  state 
Supreme  Court  overturned  a  jury’s 
$4.5  million  award  from  the  first  trial, 
held  in  1983.  Anewtrialwasordered. 
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amples  of  good  journalistic  practices 
and  fair  reporting  when  a  public  fig¬ 
ure  is  directly  or  indirectly  investi¬ 
gated  for  possible  wrongdoing.” 

“The  paper  was  performing  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  by  reporting  this  investi¬ 
gation,”  Kiester  said.  —  AP 

Attorneys  seek 
testimony 
from  reporter 


Sprague’s  suit  was  over  several  sto¬ 
ries,  especially  a  front-page  story  on 
April  1, 1973,  that  questioned  whether 
he  had  quashed  an  investigation  in 
1963  as  a  favor  for  a  friend,  a  former 
state  police  commissioner.  Sprague  is  a 
former  homicide  prosecutor. 

In  its  appeal,  the  Inquirer  said 
Mirachi  erred  in  excluding  defense  ev¬ 
idence  and  erred  in  allowing  Sprague 
to  introduce  medical  records  of  one  of 
the  article’s  authors,  Greg  Walter,  who 
died  in  1989. 

Mirachi’s  one-page  ruling  denied 
all  motions  without  explanation,  in¬ 
cluding  Sprague’s  request  for  interest 
on  the  $34  million  going  back  to 
1973.  —  AP 

Libel  suit 
is  dismissed 

A  LIBEL  SUIT  filed  against  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  newspaper  publisher  by 
county  officials  was  dismissed  by  a 
judge  who  said  the  reporting  was  fair. 

The  suit  against  the  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  was  dismissed  by  Judge 
George  P.  Kiester  of  Butler  County 
Common  Pleas  Court. 

Five  current  and  former  Greene 
County  officials  sued  the  company 
over  articles  that  had  run  in  the  Ob¬ 
server-Reporter  newspaper  of  Wash¬ 
ington  in  June  1990.  The  articles  were 
about  investigations  of  county  in¬ 
vestment  practices  and  were  based  on 
information  from  court  documents. 

The  county  officials  claimed  the  re¬ 
porting  was  false  and  publication  was 
done  with  the  intent  to  cause  harm. 

The  j  udge  said  the  articles  were  “ex¬ 


IN  WHITE  RIVER  Junction,  Vt.,  the 
prosecutor  and  defense  attorney  in  the 
case  of  a  prison  inmate  charged  with  es¬ 
cape  asked  a  judge  to  impose  sanctions 
on  a  Rutland  Herald  reporter  to  force 
her  to  testify. 

State’s  Attorney  Dan  Davis  and  de¬ 
fense  attorney  Richard  Aborjaily  ar¬ 
gued  that  reporter  Susan  Smallheer 
had  defied  an  earlier  order  that  she  an¬ 
swer  their  questions  as  they  prepare 
for  Charles  Gundlah’s  trial  on  escape 
charges. 

Davis  and  Aborjaily  said  Small- 
heer’s  refusal  was  a  violation  of  Ver¬ 
mont  District  Court  Judge  George  El¬ 
lison’s  order  and  they  asked  him  to 
hold  her  in  contempt,  which  could  in¬ 
clude  finesor  jail. 

The  judge  made  no  immediate  rul¬ 
ing. 

Davis  put  Smallheer’s  name  on  a 
list  of  witnesses  he  intends  to  call  in 
Gundlah’s  trial  after  the  Herald  pub¬ 
lished  her  story  based  on  interviews 
withGundlah. 

In  the  story,  he  admitted  escaping 
from  a  Woodstock  Correctional  Center 
work  crew,  but  he  denied  any  role  in  the 
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slaying  of  music  teacher  Robin  Colson. 
She  was  killed  days  after  Gundlah  and 
fellow  inmate  Christopher  Bacon  es¬ 
caped  in  the  spring  of  1 99 1 . 

Bacon  has  been  convicted  of  mur¬ 
dering  Colson,  but  during  his  trial  he 
insisted  that  Gundlah  delivered  the  fa¬ 
tal  blows.  Davis  refused  to  say  whether 
he  anticipates  charging  Gundlah  in 
Colson’s  death. 

In  the  May  1  story,  Gundlah  said, 
“The  only  thing  I  am  guilty  of  is  es¬ 
cape.” 

Smallheer  has  said  her  impartiality 
as  a  reporter  would  be  jeopardized  by 
testifying.  The  Herald’s  attorney,  Rob¬ 
ert  Hemley,  describing  the  case  as  a 
“foremost  and  fundamental  consti¬ 
tutional  issue,”  said  Davis  was  trying 
to  use  Smallheer  as  a  prosecution 
tool. 

Hemley  and  the  Herald  maintain 
that  reporters  are  protected  by  the 
Vermont  and  U.S.  constitutions  from 
testifying  in  criminal  trials,  although 
Davis  argues  that  the  state  constitu¬ 
tion  carries  no  such  privilege. 

Hemley  asked  Ellison  to  reconsider 
his  June  15  decision  ordering  Small¬ 
heer  to  testify.  —  AP 


Newspaper  wins 
antitrust  case 

SENIOR  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Rob¬ 
ert  McRae  ruled  for  the  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  Commercial  Appeal  in  a  4-year- 
old  antitrust  action  brought  by  Shoppers 
Press  Inc. 

Following  a  12-day,  non-jury  trial, 
McRae  ruled  that  Shoppers  Press  failed 
to  prove  the  Commercial  Appeal  has 
monopoly  market  power  or  engaged  in 
anti-competitive  practices  in  violation 
of  antitrust  laws.  The  plaintiff  also  did 
not  prove  damages  or  injury  suffered 
because  of  the  defendant’s  conduct. 

The  shoppers  experienced  a  decline 
from  1983  through  1984  in  revenues 
from  certain  advertisers,  but  the  decline 
in  the  Commercial  Appeal’s  revenues 
from  those  same  advertisers  was  in  most 
cases  far  greater,  the  ruling  said. 

Shoppers  Press  charged  that  the 
Commercial  Appeal  negotiated  rates 
with  large  advertisers  containing  uncer¬ 
tainty  on  minimum  annual  volume  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  a  discount  rate  and 
consequences  if  this  was  not  met. 

The  uncertainty  was  allegedly  used  to 


manipulate  the  customers  so  they  were 
unable  to  commit  marginal  advertising 
dollars  to  other  media,  including  local 
shoppers. 

McRae  stated,  “No  advertiser  was 
ever  given  a  rate  by  the  Commercial 
Appeal  on  the  condition  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  not  deal  with  the  shoppers  or  any 
other  medium.”  Witnesses  called  by  the 
Commercial  Appeal  said  they  were  able 
to  make  free  decisions  about  where  they 
placed  advertising. 

Shoppers  Press  publishes  three  weekly 
free  circulars,  containing  only  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  are  distributed  locally  in  the 
north,  south  and  east  of  the  city. 

The  judge  noted  that  shoppers  and 
newspapers  attract  different  kinds  of 
advertising,  due  to  the  newspaper’s 
paid  circulation,  news  content,  and 
production  quality.  Also,  shopper  ad¬ 
vertisers  tend  to  be  more  localized,  and 
often  cannot  afford  the  newspaper’s 
rates. 

“Because  plaintiff  and  defendant  at¬ 
tract  different  customers  and  the  lack  of 
price  sensitivity  between  them,  they 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  in  the  same 
market  or  submarket  of  the  broader  total 
advertising  market,”  the  judge  said. 
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Dinner 
ends  boycott 

Auto  dealers  pull  ads  from  Utah  daily; 
publisher  buys  them  dinner,  they  come  back 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  SHORT-LIVED  advertising  boycott 
by  auto  dealers  against  a  Utah  daily 
ended  after  the  publisher  took  them  all 
out  to  dinner  to  explain  why  the  paper 
had  run  a  story  featuring  an  out-of- 
town  car  agency. 

However,  Randall  C.  Hatch,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  family-owned 
Evening  Standard  in  Ogden,  observed 
that  the  dealers  did  not  have  much  of  a 
choice  since  they  were  under  pressure 
to  get  rid  of  their  1992  models. 

The  boycott  was  touched  off  when 
the  Evening  Standard  published  a  full- 


page  feature  on  General  Motors’  new 
and  popular  Saturn  automobile. 

The  problem  was  that  there  is  no 
Saturn  dealership  in  Ogden  so  the  arti¬ 
cle  and  photos  highlighted  the  nearest 
dealer,  who  happens  to  be  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  35  miles  away. 

Members  of  the  Northern  Utah 
Auto  Dealers  Association  were  out¬ 
raged  and  pulled  their  ads  from  the 
Standard  Examiner,  charging  they  nev¬ 
er  got  such  glowing  editorial  coverage. 
The  story  noted,  for  example,  that  busi¬ 
ness  was  so  good  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
dealer  that  he  had  only  six  Saturns  left 
on  his  lot. 

“We  did  not  anticipate  the  offense 
the  local  dealers  would  take,”  Hatch  re¬ 
called.  “I  thought  the  story  was  rather 
innocent  but  in  the  light  of  the  current 
weakness  in  the  auto  market  it  might 
have  been  handled  differently.” 

Hatch  said  he  “toned  down”  the 


original  piece,  which  localized  a  wire 
story,  hut  the  dealers  still  “took  um¬ 
brage,”  according  to  the  publisher. 

“They  took  the  position  that  they 
had  supported  us  for  many  years  and 
this  was  the  last  straw,”  Hatch  said. 

The  boycott  had  a  familiar,  if  not 
pleasant  ring,  for  Hatch.  About  four 
years  ago,  local  car  sellers  withdrew  ads 
from  his  56,000-circulation  paper  over 
a  syndicated  column  by  Dave  Barry 
about  some  alleged  shady  dealers  in 
Florida. 

The  recent  dinner  meeting  was  a 
good  idea  in  Hatch’s  opinion  because  it 
not  only  gave  the  Evening  Standard 


management  an  opportunity  to  explain 
the  Saturn  story  but  also  to  discuss  a 
“variety  of  other  issues”  the  dealers 
brought  up. 

“We  did  not  retract  the  story,”  Hatch 
added,  and  the  boycott  lasted  a  week 
and  a  half,  “long  enough  to  make  their 
point  but  not  long  enough  to  lose 
sales.”  The  dealers  were  back  by  Labor 
Day,  he  said. 

“We  recognized  that  at  this  time  of 
the  year  there  are  many  ’92  cars  on  the 
lots  and  they  have  to  move  them  out 
and  make  room  for  the  new  models,”  he 
pointed  out. 

“They  don’t  use  the  newspaper  to  ad¬ 
vertise  because  they  love  me  just  to  sell 
their  product  and  build  their  business. 
Dollar  for  dollar,  the  newspaper  is  the 
best  way  to  go  in  a  local  market.” 

Nevertheless,  Hatch  continued,  “we 
learned  a  lesson  from  this,  which  is  to 
be  a  little  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 


advertisers.  We  are  an  important  part  of 
their  business,  but  auto  dealers  are  like¬ 
wise  an  important  part  of  our  paper’s 
economy.”  ■E(S?P 

Newspaper  upheld 
in  right  to 

refuse  advertisement 

A  SALT  LAKE  City  judge  dismissed  a 
suit  against  the  Deseret  News  over  its 
refusal  to  run  an  ad  showing  a  likeness 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Israel  K.  Malupo,  a  Polynesian  leader 
of  the  World  Peace  Movement  of  Ame- 
lika,  tried  to  place  the  ad  in  the  fall  of 
1990. 

The  newspaper,  which  is  owned  by 
the  Mormon  Church,  published  the 
text  of  the  ad  calling  for  followers,  but 
turned  down  the  photo,  which  was  a 
likeness  of  Malupo. 

Malupo’s  suit  charged  a  violation  of 
the  state’s  civil  rights  act.  The  Deseret 
News  claimed  the  picture  was  not  in 
good  taste  and  would  be  offensive  to 
many  of  its  readers. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  the  Deseret 
News’  joint  operating  agreement  part¬ 
ner,  ran  the  full  advertisement. 

News  publisher  Wm.  James  Mor¬ 
timer  said  that,  in  tossing  out  the  case. 
Third  District  Judge  Homer  F.  Wilkin¬ 
son  affirmed  “what  we  have  been  saying 
all  along:  a  newspaper  has  the  right  to 
control  its  content.” 

Even  though  it  won,  Mortimer  con¬ 
tinued,  the  suit  cost  the  paper  “thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.” 

Attorney  Brian  M.  Bernard,  who 
represented  Malupo,  told  E&P  he  in¬ 
tended  to  carry  an  appeal  to  the  Utah 
Supreme  Court.  Meanwhile,  the  News 
has  filed  a  motion  to  recover  its  costs  in 
the  litigation. 

AP’s  graphics 
win  an  award 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  has  won 
an  award  from  Aldus  Magazine  for  its 
graphics  previewing  the  Summer 
Olympics. 

The  graphics,  for  weightlifting,  men’s 
gymnastics  and  diving,  were  honored  in 
the  category  of  technical  illustration/ 
information.  They  will  be  shown  in  the 
magazine’s  N  ovember/December  issue. 


Hatch  said  he  “toned  down”  the  original  piece, 
which  localized  a  wire  story,  but  the  dealers  still 
“took  umbrage,”  according  to  the  publisher. 
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Eliminating  coupon 
misredemption 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

“THE  ULTIMATE  CHALLENGER  to 
the  traditional  approach  to  coupon  re¬ 
demption  is  electronic  clearing,”  Darryl 
Gilstrap,  vice  president  of  CCSI  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  told  attendees  at  the  tenth 
annual  U.S.  Coupon  Forum  in  New 
York,  sponsored  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. 

Electronic  clearing  refers  to  using  in¬ 
store  scanning  devices  to  process 
coupons  and  automatically  deduct  the 
savings  from  the  consumer’s  grocery 
bill.  The  manufacturer  then  pays  the 
retailer  based  on  the  data  gathered  by 
the  scanners  rather  than  by  a  physical 
count  in  a  clearinghouse. 

One  of  the  major  benefits  of  elec¬ 
tronic  clearing  is  the  reduction  of 
malredemption  and  misredemption  of 
coupons,  Gilstrap  said. 

He  cited  a  recent  study  that  found 
7%  malredemption  —  redeeming  a 
coupon  against  someone  else’s  product 


or  the  same  product  but  the  wrong  size. 
Each  1%  represents  over  $45  million. 
The  elimination  of  fraud  in  misredemp¬ 
tion  of  coupons  would  also  save  $45 
million  for  each  percent  it  is  reduced. 

Electronic  clearing  lets  manufactur¬ 
ers  know  which  retail  store  the  coupon 
is  redeemed  in,  the  date  and  time  of  re¬ 
demption. 

This  information  could  ultimately 
result  in  newspapers  receiving  more  tar¬ 
geted  coupon  advertising  from  manu¬ 
facturers. 

According  to  data  released  last  May, 
over  2,900  stores  in  the  United  States 
are  now  scanning  coupons,  said  Brenda 
Ross,  coupon  scanning  coordinator  of 
Wegman’s  Food  Markets,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

To  motivate  retailers  to  install  elec¬ 
tronic  scanning  systems,  manufacturers 
offer  special  programs  where  retailers 
can  receive  the  coupon’s  refund  in  a 
few  days  rather  than  more  than  a 
month  later. 

Manufacturers  participating  in  the 


program  include  Wegman’s,  Procter 
&  Gamble,  General  Foods,  Nestle, 
Clorox,  Lever  Brothers,  Quaker’s,  Ral¬ 
ston  and  Purina,  Pillsbury,  Best  Foods, 
Welch’s,  Continental  Baking,  First 
Brand  Corporation,  Kellogg’s,  Kimber¬ 
ly-Clark,  Nabisco,  General  Mills  and 
Kraft.  mE&? 

Help-Wanted  Ad 
Index  up  slightly 
in  August 

THE  HELP-WANTED  Advertising  In¬ 
dex  rose  only  slightly  in  August,  The 
Conference  Board  reported. 

The  seasonally-adjusted  Index  regis¬ 
tered  93  in  August,  a  gain  of  only  two 
points  from  July’s  91 . 

“The  U.S.  labor  markets  continue  to 
be  lethargic.  Although  initial  unem¬ 
ployment  claims  fell  slightly  below 
400,000  a  week  in  August,  after  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  level  in  every  week  of  the 
past  two  years,  job  advertising  remains 
virtually  flat,”  Ken  Goldstein,  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  economist  said. 

The  Conference  Board  surveys  help- 
wanted  advertising  volume  in  5 1  major 
newspapers  every  month. 
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Ad  Scene 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 


PENNSYLVANIA  MAGAZINE  Pub¬ 
lishers  have  gone  to  court,  claiming  the 
state’s  6%  sales  tax  on  magazines  is  un¬ 
fair  because  newspapers  are  exempt 
from  the  tax. 

A  three-judge  Commonwealth 
Court  panel  in  Harrisburg  heard  oral 
arguments  Sept.  14  on  the  publishers’ 
contention  that  they  were  unfairly  sin¬ 
gled  out.  A  ruling  is  expected  by  the 
end  of  October. 

The  publishers’  attorney,  David  Mar¬ 
ion,  told  the  judges  the  state  Legislature 
made  an  unfair  distinction  based  on 
content  when  it  taxed  magazines  but 
not  newspapers.  The  effect  is  to  encour¬ 
age  or  discourage  one  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  over  another,  Marion  said,  urging 
the  tax  be  overturned. 

“It’s  a  legislative  judgment  that  vio¬ 
lates  the  First  Amendment,”  Marion 
said. 

State  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Matthew  Tomalis  countered  that  the 
Legislature  drew  a  valid  distinction  and 
that  the  tax  is  fair  because  it  is  levied 
on  all  magazines. 

Publications  are  exempt  from  the  tax 
if  they  are  qualified  to  carry  legal  adver¬ 
tising  and  are  not  generally  considered 
magazines.  A  publication  must  sell  its 
copies,  must  have  a  certain  percentage 
of  its  content  devoted  to  news,  and  be  a 
general-interest  publication  to  carry  le¬ 
gal  ads. 

The  newspaper  industry  is  watching 
the  case  closely.  A  similar  dispute  in 
Florida  and  Missouri  led  to  a  court  rul¬ 
ing  that  imposed  a  tax  on  newspapers, 
said  David  Morgan,  media  law  counsel 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

If  the  court  does  extend  the  tax  to 


newspapers,  most  likely  nickel  increases 
would  be  applied  to  single-copy  sales, 
Morgan  said. 

The  tax  for  magazines  was  enacted 
last  year,  and  the  money  is  earmarked 
for  mass  transportation.  Morgan  said 
the  decision  was  “strictly  legislative.” 

Among  the  publishers  that  sued  the 
state:  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Rodale  Press  and  Cowles  Magazines. 

TWO  RHODE  ISLAND  papers,  the 
Narragansett  Times  and  Cranston  Her¬ 
ald  have  apologized  for  running  an 
anti-abortion  circular  containing 
graphic  photographs  of  aborted  human 
fetuses. 

The  eight-page  ad  supplement  was 
paid  for  by  Catholics  for  Life,  a  Rhode 
Island  anti-abortion  group. 

Four  other  newspapers,  including  the 
Providence  Visitor,  the  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Providence,  declined  to  accept  the  cir¬ 
cular. 

Michael  Brown,  editor  of  the  Visitor, 
said  the  choice  not  to  run  the  ad  was 
“an  executive  decision.” 

Another  newspaper,  the  Westerly 
Sun,  said  it  would  distribute  the  circular 
despite  the  developing  controversy. 

The  supplement  contains  two  pages 
of  pictures  of  human  fetuses  after  pur¬ 
ported  abortions.  The  pictures  are  cred¬ 
ited  to  the  Center  for  the  Documenta¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Holocaust  and 
Human  Life  International,  two  anti¬ 
abortion  groups. 

The  pictures  are  “horrifying,”  Joanne 
McOsker,  president  of  Catholics  for 
Life,  said.  “I  hate  to  say  it.  I  can’t  look 
at  them.” 

The  circular  also  includes  articles 
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about  abortion  alternatives  and  reli¬ 
gious  commentary. 

Executives  at  the  Narragansett  and 
Cranston  newspapers  said  they  had  not 
seen  the  ad  until  after  it  had  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  would  not  have  accepted  it 
if  they  had  been  aware  of  the  pho¬ 
tographs.  The  papers  ran  front-page 
apologies  Sept.  16  and  17. 

The  Westerly  Sun  carried  the  ad  Sept. 
27.  Advertising  manager  Leon  F. 
Williams  said  he  had  solicited  the  ad 
from  McOsker  after  seeing  it  in  the 
Narragansett  Times. 

“It’s  a  potential  customer,”  Williams 
said.  “They’ve  got  as  much  right  to  the 
paper  as  everyone  else.” 

A  BEIJING  MAGAZINE  has  been 
fined  for  using  pictures  of  two  Commu¬ 
nist  leaders  in  advertisements. 

The  ads  violated  a  Chinese  law  that 
says  a  person’s  image  cannot  be  reprint¬ 
ed  without  his  permission. 

The  Beijing  Legal  News  said  the  mag¬ 
azine,  which  was  not  identified,  had 
used  pictures  of  Chinese  President 
Yang  Shangkun  and  the  late  President 
Li  Xiannian  on  two  covers  earlier  this 
year  to  promote  two  companies. 

One  picture  shows  Yang  signing  an 
agreement  with  Pakistani  President 
Ghulam  Ishaq  Khan  for  a  copper  mine 
project,  the  report  said.  The  other 
shows  Li,  who  died  in  August,  shaking 
hands  with  Egyptian  President  Hosni 
Mubarek. 

The  State  Administration  for  Indus¬ 
try  and  Commerce  confiscated  the  ad 
revenues,  $1,025,  and  fined  the  maga¬ 
zine  an  unspecific  amount,  the  newspa¬ 
per  said. 

ELECTRONIC  DATA  AND  Rates, 
offered  by  Donovan  Data  Systems,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  is  a  new  publications  data¬ 
base  on  CD-ROM  that  lets  ad  agencies 
automate  scheduling  of  print  media 
campaigns. 

The  database  runs  on  a  desktop  PC 
and  provides  media  buyers  and  plan¬ 
ners  with  complete  information  on 
consumer  and  business  publications. 
Agencies  can  research  rates,  build  ad 
schedules,  calculate  publisher  group 
discounts,  and  produce  schedules  and 
flowcharts  for  presentation  to  clients. 

Information  for  each  publication  in¬ 
cludes  editorial  profiles,  issues  and  clos¬ 
ing  dates,  rates  and  discount  informa¬ 
tion.  The  database  also  includes  editori- 
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al  calendars  and  production  require¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  circulation,  contract 
and  copy  regulations,  mechanical  re¬ 
quirements,  and  personnel  names,  titles, 
addresses  and  phone  numbers. 

Subscribers  to  the  database  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  updated  CD-ROM  each 
month.  A  12-month  subscription  to 
EDR  is  $595  for  either  the  business  or 
consumer  edition. 

A.J.  BARR  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.C., 
has  changed  its  name  to  CARMA  In¬ 
ternational,  effective  Sept.  30. 

President  Albert  J.  Barr  said  the 
change  was  made  to  reflect  internation¬ 
al  expansion  and  to  reflect  more  accu¬ 
rately  the  firm’s  global  nature.  In  1985, 
Barr  developed  a  widely  used  media 
analysis  service  called  CARMA  (Com¬ 
puter-Aided  Research  &  Media  Analy¬ 
sis).  The  service  provides  quantitative 
and  qualitative  analyses  of  media  cov¬ 
erage,  and  is  used  by  government  agen¬ 
cies,  corporations  and  trade  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Europe. 

In  1989,  Barr  set  up  an  affiliate  office 
in  London,  and  this  month  he  opened 
two  affiliates,  one  in  Toronto  and  one 
in  Vienna,  Austria. 


A  TWO-YEAR  association  between 
newspaper  sales  representative  firm 
Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Co.  Inc.  and 
Spacemaster,  a  sales  management  soft¬ 
ware  program  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  has  reduced  costs. 

Before  adopting  Spacemaster, 
Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  used  an  out¬ 
side  company’s  mainframe  vendor  for 
data  entry,  management  reports  and  de¬ 
sign  changes. 

The  software  program  has  allowed 
the  rep  firm  to  do  those  tasks  in-house, 
gaining  added  flexibility  for  just  10%  of 
what  it  would  have  paid  in  the  same 
two-year  period  under  the  previous 
arrangement.  The  one-time  cost  sav¬ 
ings  of  over  $90,000  helped  the  rep  firm 
expand  other  programs  for  its  newspa¬ 
per  clients. 

The  software  records  and  reports 
every  sales  call  for  all  50  salespersons  in 
all  12  of  the  company’s  offices. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  consumer 
packaged  products  continue  to  short¬ 
en  the  time  consumers  have  to  use 
their  cents-off  coupons,  according  to 
Summary  Scan,  a  company  that  tracks 
all  coupons  and  promotions  for  all 
consumer  packaged  goods. 


In  a  review  of  nearly  2,000  coupons 
issued  through  newspaper-delivered 
free  standing  inserts  during  the  first 
hals  of  this  year,  93%  of  them  had  ex¬ 
piration  dates  of  six  months  or  less, 
compared  to  87.3%  last  year. 

Manufacturers  have  shortened  cou¬ 
pon  expiration  dates  steadily  since 
1987,  when  only  61%  of  the  coupons 
expired  in  six  months  or  less. 

Almost  57%  of  the  coupons  exam¬ 
ined  this  year  expired  within  three 
months  or  less,  compared  to  49.3% 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1 99 1  and 
33%back  in  early  1987. 

Less  than  1  %  of  the  coupons  had  no 
expiration  dates,  the  same  as  last  year. 
In  1987, 26%  had  no  expiration  date. 

About  25%  of  the  ads  included  addi¬ 
tional  promotions,  an  increase  from 
about  20%  last  year. 

About  15%  had  mail-in  offers  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  coupon,  compared  to  only 
6%  last  year. 

About  4%  included  a  sweepstakes. 

More  manufacturers  also  included 
coupons  for  several  of  their  products  in 
a  single  ad,  according  to  Marcia 
Lehman,  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Summary 
Scan.  BEdfP 
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The  battle  to 
eliminate  RSI 

Newspapers  spend  more  on  ergonomically  correct 
office  equipment,  but  repetitive  strain  injuries  continue 


by  MX.  Stein 

IN  1988,  THE  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
logged  six  employee  complaints  of 
repetitive  strain  injury  (RSI)  with  a  loss 
of  23  working  days. 

In  1991,  after  the  company  had  in¬ 
stalled  $650,000  worth  of  ergonomical¬ 
ly  correct  office  furniture  and  equip¬ 
ment,  there  were  46  reported  injuries 
and  103  lost  days  from  the  computer- 
driven  affliction. 

A  paradox?  Not  really,  said  Lynn 
Alldridge,  safety  manager  of  the 
Knight-Ridder  paper  on  a  “Newspaper 
Environment”  panel  at  the  recent  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association  in  San  Diego. 

She  explained  that  the  injury  rate 
actually  has  gone  down  in  that  period 


and  that  some  of  the  cases  were  proba¬ 
bly  latent,  a  common  occurrence  in 
carpal  tunnel  syndrome,  a  painful  afflic¬ 
tion  that  can  affect  the  arm,  neck  and 
shoulder,  hands  and  wrists. 

Still,  through  June  of  this  year, 
Alldridge  said,  RSI  had  accounted  for 
23%  of  the  plant’s  injuries,  compared 
with  25%  in  1991. 

Also,  she  continued,  the  symptoms 
are  beginning  to  appear  in  the  art  and 
composing  departments  “with  the  cul¬ 
prit  being  the  mouse.”  This  problem 
has  been  deflected  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  “more  ergonomically  desir¬ 
able”  mouse  in  the  form  of  a  rolling  ball 
coupled  with  an  arm  sling,  the  speaker 
noted. 

“But  once  again  technology  was  de¬ 
veloped  and  appeared  in  the  workplace 
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before  we  had  the  opportunity  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  risks,”  Alldridge  said. 

What  Knight-Ridder  has  learned 
from  all  this  is  that  early  intervention  is 
the  best  means  of  preventing  RSI,  she 
declared. 

“Employees  are  encouraged  to  take 
charge  of  their  work  environment  and 
make  changes  for  their  good  health,” 
she  continued. 

Alldridge  disclosed  that  supervisors 
and  managers  at  Knight-Ridder  papers 
are  expected  to  recognize  early  signs 
and  symptoms  of  RSI  and  be  able  to 
correct  hazardous  workplace  practices. 

There  also  is  a  two-hour  training 
program  for  employees,  including  a  12- 
minute  video  on  how  workers  can 
avoid  RSI. 

“We’re  not  out  of  the  woods  yet,  but 


we’re  closer  than  we  ever  have  been, 
and  I  have  every  confidence  we  will 
prevail,”  Alldridge  said. 

The  panelist  noted  that  California’s 
Division  of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  is  preparing  a  draft  of  the  state’s 
first  mandatory  standard  for  ergonomic 
safety,  which  is  likely  to  become  a  na¬ 
tional  blueprint  for  regulating  what  is 
considered  the  fastest-growing  cause  of 
on-the-job  illness. 

Alldridge  said  the  standard  could  be¬ 
come  effective  in  California  as  early  as 
next  Janaury,  although  there  are  provi¬ 
sions  for  two-  to  three-year  phase-in  pe¬ 
riods.  Fines  for  non-compliance,  she 
said,  could  range  from  as  much  as 
$7,000  for  a  single  violation  all  the  way 
up  to  $70,000  for  repeat  or  willful  viola¬ 
tions. 


RSI  injuries  are  not  the  only  problem 
that  can  lead  to  heavy  fines,  according 
to  a  second  panelist,  John  Scanlon, 
safety  and  environmental  manager  for 
the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  and  other 
Copley  publications. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
violations  in  the  handling  of  hazardous 
wastes  and  materials,  and  can  impose 
penalties  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  he  warned.  “The  fines  can 
put  you  out  of  business.” 

He  noted  that  state  agencies  also 
scout  businesses  for  violations. 

“States  are  looking  for  additional 
revenue,”  he  observed.  “Every  firm 
not  in  compliance  is  seen  as  a  cash 
cow.” 

However,  Scanlon  said  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  a  moral  as  well  as  economic 
obligation  to  maintain  a  clean  work¬ 
place.  Managers,  he  said,  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  disposal  of 
hazardous  materials,  underground  stor¬ 
age  tanks,  air  presses,  industrial  sewage, 
and  storm-water  runoff. 

He  advised  that  newspapers: 

•  Charge  a  senior-level  manager  with 
responsibility  for  avoiding  environmen¬ 
tal  violations. 

•  Draft  and  publicize  safety  and 
health  rules. 

•  Determine  what  wastes  are  created 
and  what  to  do  about  it. 

•  Set  forth  what  is  hazardous  and  the 
steps  to  take.  Rags  must  be  put  in  cans, 
for  example. 

•  Measure  the  amount  of  hazardous 
materials  being  brought  into  the  plant. 

•  Know  the  EPA  regulations. 

•  Recycle  and  reuse. 

•  Be  proactive  in  creating  a  healthy 

workplace.  ■Edi’P 


PAGE  Co-op 
boosts  membership 

THE  PAGE  PUBLISHERS  purchasing 
cooperative,  based  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla., 
added  34  newspaper  publishing  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  second  half  of  1991,  bring¬ 
ing  its  membership  to  184  publishing 
units  in  37  states.  Of  these,  138  are  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers. 

For  the  year,  PAGE  purchasing  vol¬ 
ume  grew  to  more  than  $42.8  million, 
even  though  the  transaction  price  of 
newsprint  dropped  12%. 
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Still,  through  June  of  this  year,  Alldridge 
said,  RSI  had  accounted  for  23%  of  the 
plant^s  injuries,  compared  with  25%  in  1991. 


We’ve  got  red  hot 
down  cold. 


Not  to  mention  sky  blue,  sea  green,  lemon  yellow  and  a  host  of  other  colors.  At 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  we  continually  apply  technologies  that  make  Goss® 
single-  and  double-width  newspaper  presses  the  standards  for  print  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  We’ve  pioneered  and  developed  stacked-couple  arrangements,  menu-driven 
press  control  systems  with  touch-screen  entry,  inkers  that  raise  industry  standards 
for  precise  control,  and  high-productivity  folders.  So,  to  make  sure  that  your  printed 
blues,  greens,  yellows  and  hot  reds  match  the  proofs  cold,  contact  the  industry  leader. 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems-The  Americas,  Rockwell  International.  708-850-5600. 
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Vendor  appointments 

Who’s  moving  where  at  newspaper  suppliers 


Cheshire/A  Videojet  Co.,  Wood  Dale, 
III.,  appointed  William  J.  Doraar 

national  sales  manager.  He  had  earlier 
served  in  sales  and  service  management 
with  the  parent  company.  Videojet  Sys¬ 
tems  International  Inc. 

Jail*  Toblas-Wagnar  holds  the 
new  post  of  marketing  director.  Former¬ 
ly  head  of  product  planning  and  man¬ 
agement  as  marketing  technical  ser¬ 
vices  manager,  she  continues  in  product 
management  and  assumes  responsibility 
for  promotion  and  training. 

Power  Strap,  an  Interlake  Co.  in 
Hodgkins,  111.,  has  added  two  positions 
to  support  newspaper  industry  sales  and 
service.  Howard  Cox,  previously 
newspaper  systems  manager  at  Power 
Strap’s  U.K.  operations,  was  named  na¬ 
tional  marketing  manager.  Robort 
Josapb  was  appointed  Southern  re¬ 
gional  manager  after  having  served 
many  years  in  graphics  and  other  indus¬ 
try  sales  for  Interlake. 

ECRM,  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  appointed 
Aoo  E.  Stoovos  to  the  position  of 
Sun  program  manager,  and  James  E. 
Dowoey  dealer/VAR  sales  manager. 

Steeves  is  in  charge  of  developing 
the  company’s  Sun  sales  program  and 
establishing  distribution  channels  for 
ECRM  products  utilizing  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  workstations  and  ECRM  image 
recorders.  Before  joining  ECRM  she 
had  worked  for  software  developers  in 
California  and  Massachusetts. 

Managing  sales  efforts  for  dealer  and 
value-added  reseller  channels,  Downey 
is  responsible  for  forecasting,  account 
development,  and  handling  other  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  efforts.  He  joins  ECRM 
from  Silicon  Graphics,  where  he  held  a 
marketing  management  position. 

Floyd  Inman  joined  Hyphen  Inc., 
Wilmington,  Mass.,  as  Western  region¬ 
al  sales  manager,  directing  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  newspaper,  commercial,  dealer  and 
OEM  sales  activities. 

Inman  spent  25  years  in  sales  for  or¬ 
ganizations  specializing  in  newspaper 
and  commercial  prepress  equipment, 
including  eight  years  as  sales  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Monotype  Inc.  and  several  years 
with  Autologic  Inc.  As  a  consultant,  he 
has  worked  for  EuropRepro,  Frankfurt, 
Germany,  and  Information  Interna¬ 


tional  Inc.,  in  Los  Angeles  and  London. 

Perception  Technology  Corp.,  Canton, 
Mass.,  has  appointed  Todd  Craadoll 
vice  president  of  its  Perception  Elec¬ 
tronic  Publishing  Division.  He  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  future  product  strategy, 
business  development,  and  overall  day- 
to-day  operations. 

Crandell  spent  the  last  10  years  at  Dal¬ 
las-based  GTE  Directories  where,  as  di¬ 
rector  of  Audiotex  and  Interactive  Ser¬ 
vices,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  audiotex  technology  for  GTE’s 
On  Call  Talking  Yellow  Page  product. 
Crandell  had  also  established  and  direct¬ 
ed  the  audiotex  subcommittee  of  the  Yel¬ 
low  Page  Publishers  Association. 

Kevin  L.  Elder  was  named  Western 
district  sales  manager  and  Scolt  F. 
Thomason  was  named  Southwestern 
district  sales  manager  at  Baldwin  Tech¬ 
nology  Co.’s  Baldwin  Graphic  Systems 
division,  Stamford,  Conn.  Based  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area.  Elder  joined  Baldwin 
from  Heidelberg  West.  Earlier  he  had 
been  general  manager  of  California 
Polytechnic  State  University’s  printing 
department.  Dallas-based  Thomason 
was  a  regional  service  manager  for  Ko- 
mori  America. 

George  O'Keeffe  joined  Wichita- 
based  Brite  Voice  Systems  as  its  Asia- 
Pacific  international  sales  manager. 
O’Keeffe,  who  speaks  Mandarin  Chi¬ 
nese,  had  earlier  worked  overseas  for 
Perot  Systems  Corp.,  Polaroid  Corp., 
and  Electronic  Data  Systems  Inc.,  for 
whom  he  negotiated  and  managed  a 
joint  venture  with  China. 

Xitron  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  ap¬ 
pointed  Kenneth  Maladewllz  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager,  responsible  for  en¬ 
larging  the  firm’s  dealer  network  to 
market  the  full  line  of  PostScript  im¬ 
agesetters.  Maladowitz  earlier  spent  six 
years  marketing  PostScript  imaging  sys¬ 
tems  with  the  Linotype  Co.  and  Birmy 
Graphics. 

Keith  Reeske  was  promoted  from 
sales  support  manager  to  support  opera- 
tions  director  at  Monotype  Inc., 
Rolling  Meadows,  Ill.,  where  he  has 
held  various  management  positions  for 
eight  years.  In  his  newly  created  posi¬ 


tion,  Roeske  oversees  customer  service, 
liaison  with  other  system  suppliers  for 
joint  development  projects,  and  techni¬ 
cal  support  for  Monotype  sales. 

Danlal  C.  Martini  has  been  named 
marketing  and  sales  vice  president  at 
Data  Sciences  Inc.  He  manages  sales, 
coordinates  marketing  with  IBM,  DEC, 
Hewlett-Packard  and  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  and  develops  relationships  with 
newspaper  groups  and  large  dailies  for 
the  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  developer  of 
newspaper  business  systems. 

Associated  with  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  since  1969,  Martini  was  on  DSPs 
sales  staff  from  1986  to  1988.  Before  re¬ 
joining  DSI  he  was  ad  director  at  the 
Tribune-Review,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

David  Liptay  has  joined  Publishing 
Business  Systems,  Des  Plaines,  Ill.,  as 
vice  president,  mid-Atlantic  region/ 
strategic  business  development.  Based 
in  Falls  Church,  Va.,  the  former  Data 
Sciences  Inc.  national  sales  manager  is 
responsible  for  targeted  strategic  sales 
opportunities  and  several  diverse  cor¬ 
porate  activities. 

Russel  N.  Fox  was  named  newspaper 
sales  director  at  Hurletron  Inc.  The  36- 
year  service,  sales,  marketing  and  man¬ 
agement  veteran  of  the  Danville,  Ill., 
company  is  chiefly  responsible  for  sell¬ 
ing  the  Model  1550  R.O.P.  color  regis¬ 
ter  control  system.  Scanners  on  the  mi¬ 
croprocessor-based  circumferential  and 
print-to-cut  register  system  read  small 
register  marks  every  repeat,  and  the 
1550  adjusts  motor  control  to  maintain 
accurate  color  registration. 

Synaptic  Micro  Solutions,  Appleton, 
Wise.,  offers  electronic  imaging  solu¬ 
tions  for  newspapers  and  desktop  pub¬ 
lishers  through  a  consulting  agreement 
with  Jeff  Adams  and  Kurt  Foss. 
Customizing  according  to  clients’ 
needs,  they  assemble  personal  comput¬ 
er-based  imaging  systems,  integrating 
digital  photography,  wirephoto  capture, 
archiving,  and  scanning. 

Adams  and  Foss  co-founded  the 
Electronic  Photojournalism  Lab  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Columbia.  Adams  directs  the 
university’s  research  project  on  elec¬ 
tronic  news  delivery  and  is  developing 
USIA-funded  workshops  to  be  held  in 
South  Africa  next  year.  Foss,  based  in 
Madison,  Wise.,  writes  on  electronic 
imaging,  provides  training  and  consult¬ 
ing  services  and  recently  led  PANPA- 
sponsored  imaging  workshops  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand.  BEdfP 
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Vendors^  agreements 


Atex  Inc.,  Billerica,  Mass.,  has  obtained 
exclusive  rights  to  market  CrossTarget 
data  analysis  software  from  Dimension' 
al  Insight  Inc.,  Burlington,  Mass.,  to 
newspapers  worldwide.  Using  a  model 
built  from  a  file  of  input  data,  the  soft¬ 
ware  automatically  opens  unlimited 
data  views  with  minimal  setup  and  no 
preprogramming.  Users  can  compare 
linage  results  or  ad  revenue  by  quarter, 
week,  sales  person,  region  or  classifica¬ 
tion.  Data  can  be  viewed  in  tables  or  in 
various  graphical  forms.  Clicking  on 
any  item  brings  up  more  detail.  It  can 
also  be  used  as  a  tool  for  editorial,  circu¬ 
lation,  production,  marketing,  finance 
and  human  resource  departments.  The 
product  operates  in  Windows,  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  Unix  environments. 

System  Integrators  Inc.,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  is  reselling  Master  Pilot  automat¬ 
ed  operations  monitoring  from  Master 
Software  Inc.,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 
Featuring  a  color  graphical  user  inter¬ 
face,  the  software  checks  Tandem-based 
SII  systems,  displaying  current  system 
and  application  status,  isolating  and 
correcting  common  problems.  By  au¬ 
tomating  routine  maintenance  and 
problem  solving.  Master  Pilot  helps  re¬ 
duce  support  and  service  calls.  It  also 
links  a  newspaper  system  to  SII  head¬ 
quarters,  providing  the  same  alerts.  Fu¬ 
ture  versions  will  automate  system  back¬ 
ups.  Master  Pilot  is  to  be  initially  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  System/55  XR  to  help 
users  of  SII’s  middle-market  system  re¬ 
duce  support  costs. 

Information  International  Inc.,  Cul¬ 
ver  City,  Calif.,  and  ECRM,  Tewks¬ 
bury,  Mass.,  inked  a  licensing  agree¬ 
ment  allowing  ECRM  to  manufacture 
and  market  triple-I’s  3850  Grafix  Color 
Imager.  With  one-mil  repeatability  and 
a  built-in  film  registration  punch, 
ECRM  said  it  viewed  the  3850  as  an 
extension  of  its  Scriptsetter  and  PelBox 
product  lines. 

Triple-I  already  sells  ECRM  Au- 
tokon  scanners  and  PelBox  recorders. 

Media  Logic  Inc.  and  Multimedia 
Communications  Corp.  subsidiary 
MCC,  both  located  in  Kent,  Wash.,  are 
jointly  developing  a  system  to  transfer 
newspaper  circulation  data  over  mobile 
data  terminals  to  field  personnel.  Prod¬ 
ucts  under  development  will  link  Me¬ 
dia  Logic  software  with  MCC  Mobile 


Data  Terminal  technology  to  modern¬ 
ize  newspapers’  method  of  tracking  in¬ 
formation  from  field  personnel.  Media 
Logic’s  List  Maker  software,  already  in¬ 
stalled  at  one  large  metro  daily,  accepts 
route  list  information  from  the  paper’s 
mainframe  database  and  arranges  it  in 
the  carrier’s  delivery  sequence. 

DataTimes,  Oklahoma  City,  through 
agreement  with  University  Microfilms 
International,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  now 
carries  100-150  daily  New  York  Times 
article  abstracts.  The  15-  to  40-word  ab¬ 


stracts  can  be  accessed  electronically  24- 
48  hours  after  publication. 

DataTimes  also  now  carries  the  full 
text  of  International  Herald  Tribune  staff 
reports  and  same-day  access  to  the 
Guardian,  London.  Other  recent  addi¬ 
tions  include  the  Buffalo  News,  Fresno 
Bee,  St.  Louis  Business  Journal,  Washing¬ 
ton  Business  Journal  and  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune.  The  Riverside  Press-En¬ 
terprise  and  the  Wall  Street  Transcript 
were  slated  for  addition  this  fall. 

By  agreement  with  SovData  Dialine 
(Sovinfolink),  articles  and  research 
from  five  databases  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  are  available  on  DataTimes:  Sovi¬ 
et  Press  Digest,  BfrElcon  News,  SovLegis- 
Line,  Moscow  News  and  Who’s  Who  in 
the  Former  Soviet  Union.  ■E(S?P 
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Stay  the  Course 

Incoming  SNPA  president  says  he  won’t  mess  with  success 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

EDMUND  O.  MARTIN,  a  baby  boom¬ 
er  who  says  he  blends  traditional  and 
modem  management  styles,  is  not  about 
to  mess  with  success. 

So  the  4  5 -year-old  vice  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  The  Oldahoman  plans  to 
stay  the  course  when  he  takes  over  as 
president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  its  89th  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Greenbrier  Hotel  in 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  Oct. 
11-14. 

SNPA  has  found  increasing  success 
in  the  last  few  years  as  a  regional  news¬ 
paper  association  by  adapting  its  coun¬ 
try  club  Southern  style  —  heavy  golf 
and  tennis  at  elegant  convention  hotels 
—  to  an  increasingly  competitive  busi¬ 
ness  environment:  With  advertising  no 
longer  flowing  automatically  into  news¬ 
paper  coffers,  SNPA  now  targets  much 
of  its  formerly  all-social  convention  to 
business  issues,  and  runs  nearly  30  semi¬ 
nars  and  training  sessions  a  year,  nearly 
double  the  number  six  years  ago. 

That  formula  suits  Ed  Martin  just 
fine. 

“In  management.  I’m  more  a  mixture 
of  traditional  and  new  breed,”  he  said 
in  an  interview.  “1  think  we  have  to 
work  harder  than  we  did  to  maintain 
business.  Business  is  harder  to  come  by. 
SNPA  has  taken  that  to  heart  and  has 
become  more  business-minded  ....  1 
feel  comfortable  with  the  direction  the 
organization  is  going.” 

Newspapers  seem  to  agree. 

Despite  the  recession,  SNPA  gained 
28  member  newspapers  last  year  —  its 
biggest  one-year  gain  since  1941  —  and 
seminars  are  well  attended,  according 
to  Reg  Ivory,  executive  director  of  the 
Atlanta-based  association. 

If  what’s  past  is  prologue,  as  Shake- 
sp)eare  wrote,  Martin  will  have  no  prob¬ 
lem  balancing  old  and  new  at  SNPA. 
OPUBCO  managers  have  been  doing 
just  that  for  two  generations  —  at 
SNPA  and  their  own  closely  held 
newspaper  company. 

OPUBCO  has  a  history  of  blending 
bold  leadership  in  the  industry  with  a 
tradition  of  conservatism  and  involve- 


“In  management,  I’m  more  a  mixture  of 
traditional  and  new  breed.”  —  Edmutul 
Martin. 


ment  in  local  organizations. 

OPUBCO  founder  Edward  K.  Gay¬ 
lord,  SNPA  president  1934-35,  led  the 
drive  to  build  newsprint  mills  in  the 
South  to  tap  pulp  from  Southern  pine 
in  the  years  after  World  War  II. 

His  son,  Edward  L.  Gaylord,  SNPA 
president  1965-66,  pioneered  the  use  of 
computer  typesetting  in  the  early  ’60s 
and  chastised  the  industry  for  letting 
production  techniques  lag  50  years  be¬ 
hind  the  times. 

“I  never  could  understand  why  pub¬ 
lishers  are  afraid  of  unions  when  they 
are  not  afraid  of  politicians  and  adver¬ 
tisers,”  he  once  told  E&P. 

A  lifelong  Southerner,  Martin  was 
born  and  raised  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
The  son  of  a  variety  store  owner,  he 
moved  as  a  teen  with  his  family  to  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  where  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Central  Oklahoma  in 
1969  with  a  degree  in  marketing  and 
management. 

The  next  year  he  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  business  —  not  by  design,  but  by 
the  luck  of  the  draw  —  after  hearing 
about  an  opening  selling  retail  display 
ads  at  the  Oklahoman. 

“I  was  just  lucky,”  he  said. 

It  worked  out.  In  22  years,  he  moved 


ahead  the  old-fashioned  way  —  work¬ 
ing  his  way  through  the  ranks. 

Martin  moved  to  display  ad  manager 
and  assistant  general  manager.  His 
management  training  sent  him  to  al¬ 
most  every  department,  except  the 
newsroom,  and  had  him  knocking  on 
doors  to  sell  circulation  and  running 
presses  in  press  school. 

He  took  over  in  1977  as  general 
manager,  later  publisher,  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  Sun.  When  the  Sun  was 
sold  in  1986  to  the  competing  Freedom 
Newspapers,  he  returned  to  Oklahoma 
City  as  general  manager  of  the  Daily 
and  Sunday  Oklahoman  and  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  corporate  vice  president  the  next 
year. 

In  1988  he  helped  OPUBCO  acquire 
the  Broadmoor  Hotel  in  Colorado 
Springs,  SNPA’s  convention  site  every 
third  year. 

One  focus  of  Martin’s  stewardship 
will  be  to  coordinate  SNPA  programs 
to  fit  a  new  landscape  of  newspaper  as¬ 
sociations  since  the  merger  earlier  this 
year  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  and  leading  marketing, 
advertising,  circulation  and  research 
groups  as  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America. 

He  said  that  regional  groups  such  as 
SNPA,  Inland  Press  Association,  and 
New  England  Newspaper  Association 
should  work  more  closely  with  NAA 
on  scheduling  meetings  and  allocating 
resources.  SNPA  has  had  early  meet¬ 
ings  with  NAA. 

“We  are  all  trying  to  serve  daily 
newspapers,”  he  said.  “I  think  we  need 
to  work  together  better  on  how  to  do 
that.” 

While  critics  will  always  contend 
that  SNPA  conventiongoers  spend  a 
lot  of  money  on  little  more  than  a  good 
time,  Martin  disagrees. 

“I  argue  that  SNPA  has  made  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  put  together  a  worth¬ 
while  program  that  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.” 

At  the  convention,  SNPA  members 
will  hear  from  major  advertisers,  in¬ 
cluding  Hugh  L.  McColl  Jr.,  president 

(See  SNPA  on  page  55) 
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In  Brief 


Parade  circulation  up 

PARADE  MAGAZINE  SAYS  its  distribution  is  growing  to 
36.5  million  in  348  newspapers  effective  Jan.  3. 

Both  figures  are  new  records,  said  Parade  publisher  Carlo 
Vittorini.  They  are  the  result  of  eight  newspapers  agreeing  to 
carry  the  Sunday  supplement  and  of  circulation  gains  at  sev¬ 
eral  large  papers. 

Three  papers  stopped  carrying  Parade. 

Because  of  the  new  circulation,  Parade  is  raising  rates  per 
thousand  5.6%,  bringing  a  four-color  ad  page  to  $513,800. 

AP  adds  financial  data 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  is  boosting  the  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  in  its  customized  financial  market  listings. 

New  listings  include:  a  ranking  of  mutual  fund  perfor¬ 
mance  over  three  years,  projected  price-eamings  ratios  for 
stocks,  industry  groupings  of  stocks  and  selected  mortgage 
rates  from  around  the  country. 

Moving  to  modernize  its  financial  listings,  AP  has  already 
made  the  new  data  available  for  SelectStocks  II  subscribers 
and  will  add  them  this  fall  to  other  levels  of  SelectStocks, 
which  are  used  by  more  than  350  papers. 

“Our  vision  is  that  as  spot  prices  become  widely  available 
on  phone,  fax  and  other  media,  newspaper  listings  must  be¬ 
come  more  analytical,”  said  AP  business  news  editor  James 
M.  Kennedy. 

UNESCO  free  press  meeting 

ABOUT  400  PEOPLE  met  Oct.  5  in  Alma  Ata,  Kazakhstan, 
to  discuss  the  role  of  a  free  press  in  Asia. 

The  meeting  under  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Cultural  Organization  brought  together  people 
from  53  nations  to  promote  independent  and  pluralistic  me¬ 
dia  in  Asia. 

K.  Prescott  Low,  president  of  the  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Publishers  and  chairman  of  the  Patriot 
Ledger  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  greeted  the  meeting  as  a  “very  pos¬ 
itive  evolution  of  UNESCO  activity  in  favor  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  free  press  around  the  world  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years.” 

Low  expressed  the  view  of  U.S.  and  international  press 
groups,  which  opposed  UNESCO’s  former  stance  in  favor  of 
government-controlled  media  but  warmed  to  its  new  policy 
of  promoting  “independent  and  pluralistic”  media. 

U.S.  eases  copyright 
registration  for  dailies 

AFTER  YEARS  OF  prodding,  the  government  has  made  it  a 
lot  easier  and  cheaper  for  daily  newspapers  to  register  copy¬ 
rights. 

Regulations  from  the  Copyright  Office  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  allow  dailies  to  register  copyrights  one  month  at  a 
time  and  pay  a  $40  fee.  Under  the  old  rules,  dailies  had  to 
pay  $20  and  register  every  day. 

Group  registration  means  a  daily  will  have  to  make  just 
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1  U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes ) 

Stock 

10/6/92 

9/29/92 

10/8/91 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

10.625 

10.75 

7.875 

A.H.BeloCorp.(NY) 

44.00 

42.00 

29.75 

CapitolCities/ABClnc.  (NY) 

447.75 

454.00 

417.25 

CentralNewspapersInc.  (NY) 

22.00 

21.625 

19.00 

DowJones&Ck).  Inc.  (NY) 

29.00 

30.00 

25.125 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

46.875 

47.875 

38.625 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

57.75 

60.75 

47.00 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

31.625 

31.75 

22.125 

McGlatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

20.25 

20.375 

18.00 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

15.625 

16.375 

20.75 

MultimediaInc.  (OTC)  * 

24.00 

24.75 

22.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

25.375 

27.625 

19.50 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

17.25 

17.00 

14.25 

Pulitzer  PublishingCo.  (OTC) 

30.50 

31.00 

21.50 

E.W.ScrippsCo.(NY) 

24.50 

26.00 

20.50 

TimesMirrorCo.  (NY) 

30.00 

31.25 

28.25 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

43.00 

45.875 

36.875 

Washington  PostCo.(NY) 

*3forl  stock  split 

238.00 

240.25 

203.00 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Stock  CJuotes) 

Stock 

10/6/92 

9/29/92 

10/8/91 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.625 

12.125 

10.125 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.75 

12.00 

11.875 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

14.50 

15.125 

93125 

Reuters  (c) 

62J75 

64.75 

48.125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.50 

17.50 

15.50 

Thomson  Ccxp.  (a) 

12.625 

13.625 

14.625 

Toncaito  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.25 

16.25 

14.75 

TorStarCotp.  (a) 

24.00 

24.75 

20.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

330 

3.88 

3.84 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

35.00 

34.75 

17.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  DoUais 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  DoUais 

(d)  2  fot  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  june  15, 1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wettheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

12  applications  and  pay  $480  to  register  copyrights  for 
every  edition  for  a  year — compared  with  365  applications 
and  $7,300  in  fees  before.  Microfilms  of  newspapers  must 
accompany  applications  to  the  Copyright  Office  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Few  newspapers  routinely  register  copyrights  because  of 
the  cost  and  hassle  of  daily  applications  and  microfilming, 
said  Newspaper  Association  of  America  legal  affairs  manag¬ 
er  Rene  P.  Milam,  but  based  on  initial  responses  from  news¬ 
papers,  she  expects  far  wider  use  of  group  registration. 

Milam  pressed  for  group  registration  for  dailies  after  the 
Copyright  Office  in  1990  allowed  weekly  and  monthly  news¬ 
papers  to  register  quarterly. 
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Polarize 
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on  the  children,  and  by  implication, 
mothers’  total  responsibility  for  chil¬ 
dren.” 

Although  the  report  concedes  the 
media  did  “a  fairly  good  job”  covering 
the  Navy’s  Tailhook  sex  scandal,  there 
were  “some  vital  missing  pieces,”  such  as 
questions  about  what  fueled  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  continuation  of  this  abusive 
behavior,  wrongly  focused  looks  at 
women’s  fitness  for  combat,  and  a  look 
at  the  positions  of  George  Bush  and  Bill 
Clinton  on  the  subject  of  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  and  women  in  combat. 

During  the  two-month  period  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  report,  over  300  articles  on 


the  subject  of  abortion  appeared. 

“The  media  focus  on  the  moral,  po¬ 
litical  and  legal  fights  related  to  this  is¬ 
sue,”  the  study  noted.  “What  they  have 
not  done,  either  during  the  summer 
study  period  or  at  other  times,  is  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  reproductive  rights  of  men 
and  possible  limits  on  them.  They  have 
given  very  little  attention  to  why  there 
is  so  little  research  going  on  in  this 
country  to  provide  safe,  effective,  legal 
and  affordable  birth  control  that  would 
make  abortion  unnecessary.” 

In  addition,  the  report  pointed  out 
that,  while  the  media  frequently  report 
on  “teen-agers  and  their  motherhood 
rate,”  it  questioned  the  lack  of  stories 
on  “boy  fatherhood  rates,”  adding  that 
“These  girls  don’t  get  pregnant  by 
themselves.” 

Minorities 

Coverage  of  minorities  also  was 
blasted  by  the  report,  which  gave  the 
media  at  least  some  credit  “for  making 
an  effort  to  provide  more  news  cover¬ 
age  of  minority  racial  and  ethnic 
groups,”  but  still  pointed  out  that  “on 
closer  examination  ...  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  media  still  do  not  quite 
‘get  it.’  ” 

Regarding  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  for 
example,  while  broadcasters  were  criti¬ 
cized  for  overusing  the  video  showing 
the  beating  of  Rodney  King,  the  print 
media  “must  also  shoulder  some  respon¬ 


sibility  for  inciting  the  destructive  wave 
of  rage  by  repeating  only  the  flash¬ 
point  facts.” 

Further,  in  the  months  following  the 
officers’  acquittal,  news  articles  por¬ 
trayed  the  incident  only  as  “black  mo¬ 
torist  beaten  by  white  police  officers,” 
with  few  details  about  the  incident, 
such  as  why  King  was  pulled  over  in  the 
first  place. 

Experts,  politicians  and  victims  were 
frequently  quoted  in  articles  about  the 
rioting,  but  there  was  little  commentary 
from  those  people  actually  involved 
about  the  underlying  reasons  for  their 
violent  reaction. 

When  it  came  to  coverage  of  blacks 
and  the  presidential  election,  the  study 
found  that  Jesse  Jackson  was  portrayed 
as  the  only  relevant  black  leader. 


“The  voices  of  other  prominent 
blacks  were  very  seldom  showcased  in 
the  media  during  the  study  period,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  many  of  them  played 
prominent  roles  in  the  [Democratic  and 
Republican]  conventions  and  in  the 
parties  themselves,”  the  report  stated. 

“There  were  many  references  in  con¬ 
vention  stories  to  the  showcasing  of 
women  and  minorities,”  the  study  con¬ 
tinued.  “Again,  however,  there  was 
very  little  media  effort  to  seek  these 
people  out  for  commentary.  Instead, 
the  media  published  article  after  article 
about  the  competition  for  black  and 
minority  votes  with  rarely  a  word  about 
what  minorities  wanted  in  exchange.” 

The  Latino-Hispanic  community, 
however,  suffered  far  worse  than  blacks 
when  it  came  to  political  invisibility. 
With  just  over  50  articles  found  that 
specifically  focused  on  Latino-Hispanic 
subjects,  half  of  those  were  split  between 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  according  to  the  study. 

“The  stories  that  did  appear  during 
July  and  August  were  mostly  about  the 
presidential  candidates  wooing  the  His¬ 
panic  vote,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  blacks 
and  other  minorities,  nothing  was  re¬ 
ported  about  Latino  political  priorities. 
The  rest  ran  the  gamut  from  social 
events  to  fights,”  the  report  found. 

Although  Asian- Americans  make  up 
just  under  3%  of  the  U.S.  population. 


they  received  as  much  press  attention 
—  though  not  extensive  —  as  the  Lati¬ 
no-Hispanic  community,  which  makes 
up  10%  of  the  population. 

“Unlike  any  of  the  communities  of 
interest  examined,  there  were  a  handful 
of  very  lengthy  feature  articles  on 
Asian-Americans  that  were  given 
front-page  prominence,”  the  report  ex¬ 
plained,  adding  that  the  media  “did  a 
commendable  job  of  discussing  the  is¬ 
sues,  tensions  and  cultural  characteris¬ 
tics  that  have  sometimes  led  to  unnec¬ 
essary  hostility,  both  within  the  Asian 
community  itself  and  outside.” 

The  community  least  seen  during  the 
study  was  Native  Americans.  In  fact, 
the  report  labeled  coverage  of  this 
group  as  “shockingly  poor.” 

“Of  the  thousands  of  articles  which 
appeared,  fewer  than  20  were  about  Na¬ 
tive  Americans,”  the  report  stated.  “Of 
these,  more  than  two-thirds  were  about 
discord  —  intertribal  fights,  disputes 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  social 
protests  and  the  like.” 

To  help  stem  the  tide  of  polarization, 
the  report  suggested  that  the  media 
drop  “the  horse-race  approach  to  news 
reports”  except  where  it  is  applicable; 
increase  diversity  of  staff  and  news  cov¬ 
erage;  consider  sponsoring  public-me¬ 
dia  forums  to  discuss  issues  such  as  po¬ 
larization;  and  re-examine  its  definition 
of  what  is  newsworthy.  ■£(§?? 

New  awards 
for  food 
journalists 

ENTRIES  ARE  NOW  being  accepted 
for  the  James  Beard  Journalism  Awards, 
to  be  presented  April  30,  1993,  at  the 
James  Beard  Foundation’s  annual  edi¬ 
tors  dinner. 

Established  this  year,  the  awards  are 
open  to  any  active  food  or  beverage 
journalist  in  North  America.  Cate¬ 
gories  include:  “News/Investigative  Re¬ 
porting,”  “Restaurant  Reviewing/Criti¬ 
cism,”  “Features/Consumer  Reporting,” 
and  “Literary  Food  Writing.”  Entries 
must  be  received  by  Jan.  31,  1993.  For 
details  and  applications,  contact 
Melanie  Young,  Young  Communica¬ 
tions,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  James  Beard  Foundation,  based 
in  New  York  City,  is  a  not-for-profit  or¬ 
ganization  dedicated  to  furthering  the 
appreciation  of  fine  food  and  beverage. 
Beard,  an  accomplished  chef,  was  a  syn¬ 
dicated  food  columnist,  and  frequently 
wrote  for  the  New  York  Times  and 
Gourmet  magazine. 


The  report  pointed  out  that,  while  the  media 
frequently  report  on  “teen-agers  and  their 
motherhood  rate,”  it  questioned  the  lack  of  stories 
on  “boy  fatherhood  rates  . . 
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Lemer  sells  to  local  investors 


PULITZER  PUBLISHING  CO.  Oct.  6 
sold  its  troubled  Lerner  Newspapers  to 
a  group  of  Chicago  investors  that  in¬ 
cludes  Lemer  executives. 

The  group,  headed  by  investor  Terry 
Haggerty  and  represented  by  Chicago 
attorney  Alex  Seith,  indicated  its  man¬ 
agement  buyout  had  a  value  of  $4  mil¬ 
lion. 

Terms  of  the  agreement  were  not  re¬ 
leased  by  Pulitzer. 

“It  is  the  very  best  deal  we  could  have 
expected  under  the  circumstances,” 
Nicholas  G.  Penniman,  Pulitzer  senior 
vice  president/newspaper  operations, 
said. 

The  Lerner  papers  have  dropped  in 
combined  circulation  from  approxi¬ 
mately  300,000  to  100,000  in  the  seven 
years  they  have  been  owned  by  Pulitzer. 

The  purchase  by  the  group,  which 
has  taken  the  name  Lerner  Communi¬ 
cations,  came  as  the  14  Lerner  weeklies 
were  preparing  what  was  to  have  been 
their  final  editions. 

Pulitzer  had  set  Oct.  13  as  the  dead¬ 
line  for  closing  the  paper,  which  had 
not  been  able  to  attract  a  buyer  for 
three  years. 

Published  reports  said  about  half  of 
the  approximately  150  employees 
would  continue  to  work  under  the  new 
management. 


The  investors,  whose  members  were 
not  all  identified  by  E&P  press  time,  in¬ 
tend  to  transfer  majority  ownership  of 
the  chain  from  the  management  group 
to  employees  over  the  next  four  to  six 
years,  the  Chicago  Tribune  reported. 

Other  reports  suggested  that  the  new 
owners  would  shut  down  the  Skyline 
and  Booster  flags,  which  serve  Chicago’s 
downtown  and  lakefront  neighorhoods, 
and  expand  the  Times,  Life  and  Neu's- 
Star  flags  into  that  area. 

One  of  the  new  investors  also  said 
the  group  would  continue  Pulitzer’s 
strategy  of  converting  to  paid  circula¬ 
tion. 

Right  now  about  40,000  of  a  total 
circulation  of  about  100,000  is  paid. 

In  addition,  the  group  has  signed  a 
three-year  contract  to  continue  print¬ 
ing  the  weeklies  at  the  Pulitzer-owned 
Southtoivn  Economist  daily  newspaper. 

In  winning  the  Lerner  papers  the 
Haggerty/Seith  group  bested  four  other 
offers,  including  ones  from  a  group  of 
employees  who  are  Newspaper  Guild 
members  and  a  chain  of  free  newspa¬ 
pers  owned  by  a  Chicago  alderman. 

E&P  reported  erroneously  last  week 
that  the  latter  group,  Chicago  Post 
Newspapers,  had  reached  agreement  to 
buy  part  of  the  Lemer  chain. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Kansas  daily  moves 
to  seven-day  cycle 

THE  OLATHE  (KAN.)  Daily  News, 
which  was  for  sale  until  two  months 
ago  when  its  owners  took  it  off  the  mar¬ 
ket,  will  increase  its  publication  cycle 
to  seven  days  a  week. 

Bruce  Buchanan,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er,  said  that  the  8,600-circulation  pa¬ 
per,  will  begin  publishing  a  Monday 
edition  on  Nov.  2.  It  will  add  a  new 
television  listing  magazine,  increase 
pages  and  boost  employment  from  80  to 
90  people.  —  AP 


Politics 

Continued  from  page  33 


as  commentators  than  as  interviewers 
who  provided  candidates  with  a  forum 
to  explain  their  views,”  it  noted. 

The  report  found  that  New  York 
Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  was  mentioned  by 
the  greatest  number  of  news  stories  and 
programs  as  the  most  likely  Demtx;ratic 
presidential  contender  above  others  in 
the  party  who  chose  not  to  run. 

Jesse  Jackson  was  named  most  often 
as  the  most  likely  Demcxiratic  vice  pres¬ 
idential  nominee.  Sen.  A1  Gore  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  was  mentioned  as  the  most  like¬ 
ly  contender  for  the  vice  president  slot 
by  only  a  handful  of  the  stories  and  pro¬ 
grams  that  were  counted. 

The  most  mentioned  names  and 
phrases  in  the  10-month  period  were, 
in  order  of  frequency.  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  middle-class  tax  cut.  Roe  v. 
Wade,  family  values,  Rodney  King  and 
Gennifer  Flowers. 

The  report’s  week-by-week  summary 
of  coverage  of  major  campaign  stories  by 
a  group  of  print  and  electronic  media 
from  June  1  to  Aug.  23  revealed  that, 
“despite  the  press’s  promises  to  stay  clear 
of  the  horse  race  and  scandal  and  to  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  issues,  this  type  of  coverage 
has  shown  up  in  the  1992  campaign.  But 
clearly  there  has  been  an  effort  by  some 
news  organizations  to  hold  themselves 
accountable  to  their  pledge  of  providing 
more  issue-driven”  coverage. 

The  summary  also  determined  that, 
because  of  advances  in  communication 
technology  and  campaign  offices’  re¬ 
search  capabilities,  candidates  now  are 
able  to  issue  immediate  resptmses  to  op¬ 
ponents’  criticism.  This,  the  study  says, 
“enables  readers  and  viewers  to  hear 
both  sides  of  a  controversy  almost  im¬ 
mediately.”  ■E<S'P 
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Syndicates/News  Services 


Little  for  gays  in 
syndication  mix 

Interviewees  talk  about  why  there  arent  more 
gay-themed  features  in  national  distribution 


by  David  Astor 

IF  APPROXIMATELY  10%  of  the 
p^ipulation  is  gay  or  lesbian,  then  a  sig¬ 
nificant  number  of  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists  and  cartoonists  probably  have  this 
sexual  orientation  as  well. 

But  feature  content  is  a  different  sto¬ 
ry,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  lesbian/gay- 
themed  columns  or  comics  offered  by 
major  syndicates.  One  quasi-exception 
is  the  Detroit  News  column  by  Deb 
Price,  who  is  not  syndicated  individual¬ 
ly  but  whose  work  is  part  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service  (GNS)  package 
marketed  to  non-Gannett  papers  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  (LATS). 

Major  syndicates  do  offer  features 
aimed  at  least  partially  at  various  other 
reader  groups  —  including  women, 
blacks,  Hispanics,  kids,  teens,  seniors, 
and  sports  fans.  So  why  don’t  they  have 
gay/lesbian-oriented  features  as  well? 

One  reason  is  few  or  no  submissions. 
For  instance,  both  LATS  executive  edi¬ 
tor  Steve  Christensen  and  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group  editorial  director/ 
general  manager  Alan  Shearer  could 
not  recall  receiving  any  proposals  for 
lesbian/gay-themed  columns  or  comics. 

At  King  Features  Syndicate,  which 
receives  more  than  1 1,000  submissions 
a  year,  executive  editor  Tom  Pritchard 
reported  only  one  gay-oriented  comic 
submission  and  a  handful  of  text  ones 
during  the  past  six  to  eight  months. 

“None  of  them  we  thought  was  satis¬ 
factory,”  he  said.  “They  just  didn’t  do 
the  subject  justice.” 

Pritchard  added  that  these  submis¬ 
sions  were  given  the  same  considera¬ 
tion  as  any  others,  and  that  King  would 
syndicate  a  lesbian/gay-themed  feature 
if  the  right  one  came  along.  “We’re 
open  to  it,”  he  said.  “We’re  very  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  needs  of  that  market.” 

Why  so  few  submissions?  “People 


may  be  afraid  to  ‘come  out,”’  replied 
Pritchard,  “or  afraid  of  rejection.” 

Price  said  that,  while  there  may  be 
“obstacles”  such  as  homophobia  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  “many  people  in  authority 
are  reasonable.”  She  noted  that  Detroit 
News  editor/publisher  Robert  Giles 
agreed  to  her  request  to  do  a  column 
and  has  been  extremely  supportive 
since  it  started  this  spring. 

Some  syndicates  don’t  wait  for  sub¬ 
missions  when  they  want  certain  kinds 
of  features;  they  go  out  and  look  for 
them.  But  there  is  no  indication  that 
any  major  syndicate  is  aggressively 
seeking  a  gay/lesbian-themed  feature, 
although  it  is  possible  such  an  effort 
may  be  going  on. 

Shearer  said  one  problem  is  that  syn¬ 
dicates  find  many  of  their  features  in 
America’s  general-interest  dailies,  and 


these  papers  have  very  few  gay-oriented 
features. 

“There  aren’t  that  many  that  exist  in 
newspapers,”  agreed  Houston  Post  edito¬ 
rial  writer/columnist  Juan  Palomo,  who 
is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lesbian  &.  Gay  journalists  Asso¬ 
ciation  (NLGjA). 

Giles  said  there  are  a  number  of  fea¬ 
tures  in  lesbian  and  gay  newspapers,  but 
added  that  syndicates  may  feel  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  mainstream  enough  for 
general- interest  dailies. 


Yet  even  the  most  mainstream 
gay/lesbian  features  may  not  be  main¬ 
stream  enough  for  some  newspapers 
and  syndicates. 

“(Most  of)  the  syndicates  have  never 
been  pacesetters  in  our  industry,”  said 
Giles.  “They  want  to  invest  in  columns 
and  comics  that  are  safe,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  for  them  to  syndicate 
a  feature  that  to  some  degree  fell  out  of 
the  mainstream.” 

“You  can’t  say  syndicates  as  a  whole 
are  adventurous  and  have  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  spirit,”  agreed  Barbara  Morgan, 
managing  editor  of  California’s  Marin 
Independent  Journal.  “They  may  fear 
being  perceived  as  advocating  a  cer¬ 
tain  lifestyle  that  is  abhorrent  to  many 
people.” 

Morgan  added  that  while  newspapers 
devote  a  lot  of  space  to  certain  audi¬ 
ences  and  subjects  —  such  as  teens,  the 
environment,  and  so  on  —  they  are 
“not  exactly  rushing”  to  publish  gay- 
themed  pages. 

“Syndicates  respond  to  what  they 
perceive  to  be  the  desires  of  newspaper 
editors  who  buy  features,”  stated  Chris¬ 
tensen. 

The  LATS  executive  observed  that 
smaller  papers,  including  rural  dailies, 
might  not  be  as  interested  in  lesbian/ 
gay  features  as  metropolitan  papers.  He 
did  note  that  a  column  or  comic  can  be 
successful  with  only  metro  clients. 


which  pay  more  for  syndicated  material 
than  lower-circulation  papers. 

Palomo  added  that  some  U.S  re¬ 
gions,  such  as  the  South,  could  be  a 
tougher  sell  than  other  areas  when  it 
comes  to  gay-oriented  features. 

Christensen  said  some  papers  in  any 
part  of  the  country  might  feel  that 
gay/lesbian  features  appeal  only  to  a  rel¬ 
atively  small  percentage  of  their  read¬ 
ers. 

But  Giles  said,  “We  see  Deb’s  col¬ 
umn  as  being  written  for  our  general 
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readership.  It  contains  information 
they  simply  need  to  have.” 

Price  added,  “My  column  offers  gay 
readers  and  straight  readers  a  look  at 
what  it’s  like  to  be  gay  in  this  culture.  I 
get  a  lot  of  mail  from  straight  people 
who  say  things  like  ‘I  didn’t  realize  this.’ 
They  may  or  may  not  be  supportive,  but 
they’re  thinking.” 

Morgan  reported  that  straight  readers 
have  been  among  those  sending  in  pos¬ 
itive  mail  about  Price’s  feature,  which 
the  Independent  Journal  picks  up  via 
GNS. 

“The  column  has  a  universality  that 
makes  it  appealing  to  a  large  segment  of 
the  population,”  said  Morgan,  whose 
43,000-circulation  paper  is  near  San 
Francisco. 

As  an  example,  she  cited  a  Price 
piece  discussing  what  to  call  a  same- 
sex,  live-in  partner  when  introducing 
that  person  to  someone.  Morgan  said 
unmarried  heterosexual  couples  face 
similar  difficulties  in  coming  up  with  an 
introductory  term. 

Morgan  also  observed  that  Price’s 
column  would  interest  the  many  het¬ 
erosexuals  with  gay  or  lesbian  relatives 
and  friends. 

Another  reason  why  Price  can  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  lot  of  readers,  continued  Mor¬ 
gan,  is  the  quality  of  her  column.  “She 
writes  very  stylishly,”  said  the  managing 
editor.  “She  really  has  a  great  touch.” 

Morgan  noted  that  a  well-written,  in¬ 
telligent  columnist  is  read  even  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  may  not  agree  with  its  view¬ 
point.  She  said,  for  instance,  that  liberals 
read  good  conservative  columnists. 

The  Independent  journal  is  one  of 
about  15  Gannett  papers  throughout 
the  country  regularly  or  occasionally 
printing  Price,  who  is  pleased  with  this 
total  in  a  recessionary  period  of  small 
news  holes.  She  added  that  several 
non-Gannett  papers  have  also  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  running  her  feature. 

Price  noted  that  many  of  her  Gan¬ 
nett  clients  have  circulations  of  well 
under  100,000,  which  she  said  shows 
that  smaller  papers  can  be  interested  in 
a  lesbian/gay-oriented  column. 


When  a  paper  does  carry  such  a  fea¬ 
ture,  continued  Price,  gay  readers 
should  praise  the  publication  for  doing 
so.  If  a  paper  does  not.  Price  and  Palo- 
mo  noted  that  enough  reader  pressure 
might  encourage  the  publication  to 
hire  a  local  lesbian  or  gay  columnist  or 
seek  to  buy  a  syndicated  one  —  which 
would  in  turn  encourage  syndicates  to 
make  features  of  this  kind  available. 

Price  herself  gets  a  lot  of  mail  from 
lesbian  and  gay  readers  “astounded” 
and  thrilled  to  see  a  lesbian  columnist 
in  a  mainstream  daily.  She  also  receives 
positive  mail  from  straight  readers 
along  with  some  homophobic  corre¬ 
spondence. 

Morgan  reported  that  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  journal  has  received  “at  least” 
twice  as  many  positive  as  negative  let¬ 
ters  about  Price.  “And  we  have  a  very 
conservative  as  well  as  liberal  popula¬ 
tion,  with  everyone  in  between,”  she 
said. 

Giles  reported  that  the  Detroit  News 
has  received  three  times  more  negative 
than  positive  mail  about  Price,  but  has 
had  no  significant  loss  in  circulation. 
Much  of  the  mail  came  soon  after  the 
column  started. 

Pritchard  said  it  is  unfortunate  that 
reaction  has  been  so  polarized,  with 
people  loving  or  hating  Price’s  feature 
and  not  many  “in  the  middle.” 

Giles  emphasized  that  getting  nega¬ 
tive  mail  reinforces  his  belief  that 
Price’s  feature  is  needed.  “We  think  she 
has  a  vital  message  that  belongs  in  our 
newspaper,”  he  declared. 

“We  think  it’s  a  very  important  col¬ 
umn,”  agreed  Christensen.  “We’re  very 
happy  to  have  her  as  part  of  the  news 
service.” 

Copley  News  Service  editorial/mar¬ 
keting  director  Nanette  Wiser  won¬ 
dered  if  gay-themed  features  are  neces¬ 
sary,  noting  that  her  syndicate  prefers 
to  offer  material  aimed  at  as  general  an 
audience  as  possible. 

“just  because  you’re  gay  doesn’t 
mean  you’re  interested  in  features  just 
for  gay  people,”  she  stated.  “I  don’t 
think  sexual  proclivities  determine 


what  you  read  about.” 

Wiser  said  gay  and  straight  readers 
alike  are  interested  in  topics  such  as 
love,  safe  sex,  the  economy,  and  poli¬ 
tics  —  although  she  acknowledged  that 
certain  things,  like  the  “ostracism”  gays 
can  face,  are  not  as  universal. 

She  added  that  the  gay  community 
itself  is  not  monolithic,  with  some 
members  liberal,  others  conservative, 
and  so  on. 

Wiser  further  stated  that  many  Cop¬ 
ley  stories  and  columns  —  including 
the  teen  feature  by  Willard  Abraham 
and  the  etiquette  feature  by  Letitia 
Baldrige  —  focus  periodically  on  gay  is¬ 
sues.  The  same  can  be  said  for  a  number 
of  non-Copley  columns  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  comic  such  as  “Doonesbury”  by 
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Garry  Trudeau  of  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

However,  Price  said  many  straight 
commentators  do  not  give  an  accurate 
portrayal  of  gay  life.  “My  column  re¬ 
flects  life  from  a  gay  perspective  and 
couldn’t  he  written  by  someone  who 
wasn’t  gay,”  she  stated. 

Palomo  said  he  may  have  more  “sen¬ 
sitivity”  than  straight  columnists  when 
occasionally  writing  about  gay  issues, 
but  added  that  he  doesn’t  want  to  be 
locked  into  commenting  about  only  gay 
—  or  Hispanic  —  matters. 

“1  talk  about  everything  and  any¬ 
thing,”  said  Palomo,  who  described  his 
column  as  general  interest  with  a  fre¬ 
quent  focus  on  politics.  “This  gives  me 
the  opportunity  to  reach  a  wider  audi¬ 
ence.” 

Palomo  is  hoping  that  audience  be¬ 
comes  national.  He  is  trying  to  get  syn¬ 
dicated,  and  has  received  strong  inter¬ 
est  from  one  company  so  far. 

Whether  a  feature  has  a  full-time  or 
occasional  gay  focus.  Price  said  there  is 
a  need  for  newspapers  to  publish  the 
voices  of  various  segments  of  the  di- 
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verse  gay  community  —  including 
males,  minorities,  young  people,  and  so 
on.  “I’m  a  34'year-old  white  woman,” 
she  stated.  “I  can’t  represent  it  all.” 

What  about  the  future?  Palomo  be¬ 
lieves  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  openly  gay  and  lesbian 
columnists  working  for  mainstream  pa¬ 
pers  —  and  possibly  getting  syndicated 
—  in  the  next  few  years.  He  noted  that 
they  will  include  current  columnists 


who  “come  out”  as  well  as  gay  journalists 
who  will  eventually  become  columnists. 

“I’m  sure  some  of  the  hundreds  of 
journalists  at  the  NLGJA  convention 
earlier  this  year  would  like  to  be  colum¬ 
nists,”  observed  Palomo. 

Price  also  feels  there  will  be  more 
gay/lesbian-oriented  columns.  “I  don’t 
expect  I’ll  have  a  monopoly  for  long,” 
she  commented. 

The  Detroit  News’  Washington  edi¬ 
tor  said  she  has  seen  improvements  in 
the  way  a  number  of  mainstream  dailies 
cover  the  lesbian/gay  community  in 
news  pages  and  treat  openly  gay  staffers. 

“Newspapers  are  beginning  to  see  di¬ 
versity  as  a  strong  point,”  stated  Price, 
referring  to  women  and  minorities  as 
well. 

She  did  say  that  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  tend  to  be  more  conservative 
and  slower  to  change  than  news  depart¬ 
ments,  but  said  op-ed  pages  have 
nonetheless  become  somewhat  more 
diverse  as  well.  Price  cited  the  small  but 
growing  number  of  female  and  minority 
op-ed  columnists,  and  said  the  roster  of 
gay  commentators  may  increase  next. 

Pritchard  noted  that  “it’s  just  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time”  before  some  kind  of  syndi¬ 
cated  gay-oriented  feature  is  launched. 
“Newspapers  are  more  open  now  to 
this,”  he  stated. 

Indeed,  factors  such  as  the  gay-rights 
movement  have  helped  make  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  general  population  alike 
more  accepting  of  sexual  diversity  in  re¬ 
cent  years  —  although  one  interviewee 
observed  that  this  summer’s  Republican 
National  Convention  exemplified  how 
the  attitudes  of  many  Americans  have 
yet  to  change. 

Will  Price  herself  become  syndicated 
on  an  individual  basis,  perhaps  with 
LATS?  Christensen  said  an  initial  deci¬ 


sion  about  this  would  be  up  to  Price, 
the  Detroit  News,  and  Gannett.  Price 
(profiled  in  EdfP,  July  1 1 )  noted  that 
she  is  “very  happy”  with  her  News/ 
Gannett  arrangement  at  this  time. 

Price  may  be  the  only  person  doing  a 
lesbian/gay-oriented  feature  with  na¬ 
tional  distribution  in  mainstream 
dailies,  but  there  are  others  who  are 
syndicated.  For  instance,  Alison 
Bechdel  does  the  “Dykes  to  Watch  Out 


For”  comic  strip  for  numerous  lesbian/ 
gay,  feminist,  and  alternative  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  cartoonist  (see  E&P,  July  20, 
1991 )  could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment  last  week  about  whether  she  has 
approached  mainstream  dailies  or  ma¬ 
jor  syndicates  about  buying  her  comic, 
which  has  been  collected  in  several 
well-selling  books.  ■Edy’P 

Three  exhibitions 

AN  EXHIBIT  CALLED  “Presidential 
Election  ’92  —  As  Seen  Through  the 
Eyes  of  the  Cartoonist”  is  on  display 
until  Oct.  21  at  New  York  City’s  Lever 
House,  Park  Ave.  and  53rd  St. 

The  Newspaper  Features  Council 
show  includes  19  “Election  Count¬ 
down”  panels  {E&P,  Sept.  26)  as  well 
as  other  comics  and  editorial  cartoons. 

In  other  exhibit  news,  a  show  called 
“No  Laughing  Matter:  Political  Car¬ 
toonists  on  the  Environment”  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  Toronto’s  Eco  Ed  from  Oct.  15- 
21.  It  then  moves  to  the  Dayton  and 
Montgomery  County  Library  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  from  Nov.  7-Dec. 20  before 
going  to  numerous  other  locales  in 
1993,  1994,  and  1995. 

The  80-cartoon  show’s  tour  is  being 
handled  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Traveling  Exhibition  Service.  The  ex¬ 
hibit’s  curator  is  Vic  Cantone,  a  New 
York  Daily  News  veteran  who  con¬ 
tributes  to  North  America  Syndicate’s 
“Graphic  Impressions”  package. 

Also,  editorial  cartoons  by  Jimmy 
Margulies  of  the  Bergen  County  (N.J.) 
Record  and  NAS  will  be  exhibited  Oct. 
17-Nov.  7  at  the  Jewel  Spiegel  Gal¬ 
leries,  30  N.  Dean  St.,  Englewood,  N.J. 

Some  of  the  cartoons  have  been 
reprinted  in  the  New  York  Times,  USA 
Today,  and  other  publications. 


“Syndicates  respond  to  what  they  perceive  to  be  the 
desires  of  newspaper  editors  who  buy  features.” 
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Syndicate  offering  map  service 


A  feature  that  delivers  maps  to  Macin¬ 
tosh  computers  has  been  launched  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

“Magellan  Geographix”  offers  maps 
of  continents,  countries,  regions, 
cities,  and  more  —  including  ones 
geared  to  current  and  special  events. 
Clients  can  change  background  col¬ 
ors,  add  or  alter  text,  and  do  other  cus- 
tomizations. 

Publishing  blurbs 

Several  books  by  syndicated  creators 
have  been  published  or  are  coming 
soon. 

One  of  them  is  Restoration:  Con' 
gress,  Term  Limits  and  the  Recovery  of 
Deliberative  Democracy  (Free  Press)  by 
columnist  George  Will  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Writers  Group. 

Another  is  Contrary  to  Popular  Opin' 
ion  by  United  Feature  Syndicate 
columnist  Alan  Dershowitz,  whose 
book  is  being  released  by  Pharos,  a  UFS 
sister  company,  on  Oct.  14.  That  day, 
the  attorney  will  appear  on  NBC’s  To¬ 
day  show  as  part  of  a  media  campaign 
to  promote  the  book,  which  includes 
his  newspaper  columns. 

In  the  cartoon  area.  The  Best  of 
Bizarro  comic  collection  by  Dan  Pi- 
raro  of  Chronicle  Features  has  been 
published  by  Chronicle  Books. 

Another  collection.  Do  What  He 
Says!  He’sCrazyH!  by  John  Callahan, 
is  being  released  Oct.  19  by  Quill/ 
William  Morrow.  Callahan’s  offbeat 
cartoons  now  appear  in  more  than  40 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

And  a  Tom  the  Dancing  Bug  collec¬ 
tion  by  Ruben  Bolling  of  Quaternary 
Features  has  been  published  by 
HarperPerennial.  Bolling’s  comic, 
which  appears  in  weeklies  and  college 
papers,  recently  added  its  first  daily 
client  —  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press. 

Several  speakers 

Columnist  David  Broder  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Writers  Group  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  recent  forum  on 
“The  Paralysis  of  American  Politics: 
Reinvigorating  Democracy”  in  White 
Plains,  N.Y. 

Among  the  other  speakers  was  As¬ 
sociated  Press  president  Louis  Boc- 
cardi,  and  the  moderator  was  Gannett 
Suburban  Newspapers  (GSN)  vice 
president/executive  editor  Lawrence 
Beaupre. 


GSN  sponsored  the  event  along 
with  the  White  Plains  Religious  Lead¬ 
ers  Association  and  Westchester 
County  League  of  Women  Voters. 

In  other  speaking  news,  “The  Amaz¬ 
ing  Spider-Man”  creator  Stan  Lee  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  was  a  recent 
guest  lecturer  at  the  Cartoon  Art  Mu¬ 
seum  in  San  Francisco. 

NYTS  has  articles 

Selected  articles  from  Southam  News 
(SN)  and  the  Jerusalem  Post  are  being 
offered  by  the  New  York  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

SN  has  served  the  17  dailies  in  the 
Southam  Newspaper  Group,  Cana¬ 
da’s  largest  newspaper  publisher,  for 
more  than  50  years.  It  has  12  bureaus 
in  Canada  and  around  the  world. 

NYTS  said  the  BBC  recently  called 
Israel’s  English-language  Post  one  of 
the  six  most  influential  papers  in  the 
world. 

A  new  contributor 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has  become  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service. 

NYTS  said  the  Star,  which  employs 
approximately  300  editorial  staffers, 
has  won  seven  Pulitzers  —  including 
the  1992  national  reporting  prize  for 
its  critical  examination  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


Other  N  YTN  S  contributors  include 
papers  owned  by  the  New  York  Times 
and  Cox  companies  as  well  as  the  Fort 
Worth  Star 'Telegram,  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  and  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle. 

About  Columbus 

Political  and  humorous  cartoons  on 
Christopher  Columbus  are  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Cartoonists  &  Writers 
Syndicate  to  mark  the  500th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Columbus’  historic  and  contro¬ 
versial  voyage. 

The  cartoons’  creators  —  who 
come  from  more  than  a  dozen  coun¬ 
tries  —  appear  in  the  “Views  of  the 
World,”  “W  it  of  the  World,”  and  “Car¬ 
icatures  of  the  World”  features  syndi¬ 
cated  by  the  New  York  City-based 
CWS. 

A  bigger  package 

North  America  Syndicate  is  expand¬ 
ing  its  “Best  and  Wittiest”  editorial 
cartoon  package  until  the  presidential 
election  Nov.  3. 

At  least  10  additional  cartoons  on 
the  election  and  other  subjects  are  be¬ 
ing  shipped  each  week  at  no  extra  cost. 
This  expands  the  NAS  package  from 
25  to  at  least  35  cartoons. 

LAT-WP  birthday 

The  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington 
Post  News  Service  reached  its  30th 
anniversary  Oct.  8. 
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Knight-Ridder,  The  New  York  Times,  Reuters,  Gannett,  Agence  France-Presse, 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  Allsport,  the  Bettmann  Archive  and 
many  other  prestigious  news  organizations  use 
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Spain’s  Nobel  Prize  winner 
offers  12  commandments 
of  journalism 


THE  SPANISH  NEWSPAPER  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  marked  the  first  meeting  in 
Spain  of  the  Inter  American  Publishers 
Association  with  these  1 2  commandments 
of  journalism  by  Nobel  Prize  winner  in  lit¬ 
erature,  Camilo  Jose  Cela. 

In  addition  to  his  literary  work,  Jose 
Cela  has  been  writing  in  Spain's  newspa¬ 
pers  for  over  half  a  century . 

There  are  several  assumptions  from 
which  the  journalist  should  start  to 
carry  out  his  or  her  profession  properly 
and  1  believe  we  might  express  them  in 
a  dodecalago  or  list  of  12  command¬ 
ments. 

The  journalist  should: 

I.  Say  what  is  happening,  not  what 
he  or  she  wishes  would  happen  or  what 
he  or  she  imagines  happened. 

II.  Say  the  truth,  putting  it  ahead  of 
any  other  consideration  and  always 
keeping  in  mind  that  lies  are  not  news 
and,  even  if  they  can  be  construed  as 
such,  they  are  not  profitable. 

III.  Be  as  objective  as  a  flat  mirror; 
manipulation  and  even  the  brutally 
frank  and  deliberately  monstrous  vision 
of  the  image  or  the  idea  expressed  in 
words  belongs  in  literature  alone,  never 
in  journalism. 

IV.  Keep  silent  rather  than  deform. 
Journalism  is  neither  a  carnival,  nor  a 
chamber  of  horrors,  nor  a  wax  museum. 

V.  Be  independent  in  his  or  her  cri¬ 
teria  and  not  enter  the  immediate  po¬ 
litical  play. 

VI.  Aspire  to  the  intellectual  under¬ 
standing,  not  to  the  visceral  forebod¬ 
ing,  of  events  and  situations. 

VII.  Function  in  agreement  with  his 
publishing  company,  i.e.,  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  line,  since  a  newspaper  must  be  a 
unit  of  conduct  and  expression  and  not 
a  sum  of  partialities;  assuming  that  the 
lack  of  coincidence  of  criteria  were  to 
prove  insurmountable,  he  or  she  must 
find  work  elsewhere,  since  neither  trea¬ 
son,  nor  conspiracy,  nor  revolt,  nor 
coup  d’etat  are  acceptable  weapons.  In 
any  case,  keep  in  mind  that,  for  the 
whole  gamut  of  possible  viewpoints, 
there  are  a  number  of  columns  and 
signed  opinion  articles.  And  1  would 
not  want  to  go  any  further  —  quite 
aside  from  the  commandments  — 
without  expressing  my  sorrow  at  the 


growing  neglect,  except  for  exceptions 
we  all  know  and  celebrate,  of  literary 
articles  and  articles  on  non-political 
thought  in  present-day  journalism,  in 
Spain  as  elsewhere. 

VIII.  Resist  all  types  of  pressure:  of 
the  moral,  social,  religious,  political, 
family,  economic,  trade  union  kinds  — 
including  those  from  the  publishing 
company  itself. 

IX.  Remember  at  all  times  that  the 
journalist  is  not  the  axis  of  anything. 


English-language  daily 

SHANGHAI’S  FIRST  ENGLlSH-lan- 
guage  newspaper  in  four  decades,  the 
Shan^wi  Star,  started  publication  Sept.  18. 

The  16-page  weekly  tabloid  is  aimed 
at  foreign  tourists  and  businessmen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  sister  paper,  the  Beijing- 
published  Chirui  Daily. 

The  first  issue  carried  articles  about 
Shanghai’s  economic  development  and 
an  interview  with  the  chairman  of  a 
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“This  mandate,  as  well  as  Article  19 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  (which  guarantees  to  all  the 
right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech, 
and  the  right  to  receive  and  transmit 
information  through  any  medium 
across  national  boundaries)  and  para¬ 
graph  2  of  Article  19  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Agreement  on  Civil  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Rights,  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
effect  since  March  1976  (under  which 
every  person  has  the  right  to  free 
speech,  a  right  that  includes  the  free¬ 
dom  to  seek,  receive  and  distribute  in¬ 
formation  and  ideas  of  any  sort  without 
consideration  of  national  boundaries  in 
oral,  written,  printed  or  artistic  form,  or 
by  any  other  method  desired),  consti¬ 
tute  the  initial  basis  of  the  commitment 
and  the  action  of  UNESCO  in  this 
area,”  he  said. 

Mayor  said  that  as  a  follow-up  to  the 
successful  regional  conference  in 
Windhoek,  Namibia,  in  April  1991  “to 


hut  rather  the  echo  of  everything. 

X.  Avoid  his  or  her  own  voice  and 
write  at  all  times  with  the  utmost  possi¬ 
ble  simplicity  and  correctness,  and  with 
total  respect  for  the  language.  It  is 
ridiculous  enough  to  listen  to  a  poet  in 
a  trance;  what  could  we  say  of  a  jour¬ 
nalist  inventing  a  vocabulary  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  page  with  words  in  quotation 
marks  or  in  italics? 

XI.  Keep  the  firmest,  most  honest 
professional  pride  at  all  times  and, 
while  always  keeping  due  respect,  not 
bow  to  anyone. 

XII.  Not  attempt  denunciation,  nor 
exercise  adulation:  The  informer  is  paid 
with  scorn  and  with  the  coins  from  the 
reptiles’  fund;  the  rumormonger  winds 
up  losing  his  or  her  tongue,  and  the  flat¬ 
terer  is  rewarded  with  a  stingy  and  con¬ 
temptuous  slap  in  the  back.  BEd?? 


debuts  in  Shanghai 

Chinese-Japanese  joint  venture. 

“1  believe  Shanghai  Star  will  help 
promote  understanding,  friendship  and 
business  contacts  between  the  13  mil¬ 
lion  Shanghai  people  and  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,”  China  daily 
quoted  the  new  paper’s  publisher,  Chen 
Li,  as  saying. 

Chen  also  is  editor-in-chief  of  China 
Daily. 


support  the  freedom,  independence  and 
plurality  of  the  press  in  Africa,”  a  simi¬ 
lar  conference  on  the  Asian  press 
would  be  held  at  Alma  Ata,  Kazakh¬ 
stan,  starting  Oct.  5.  There  are  plans  to 
organize  a  similar  meeting  for  the  Latin 
American  press  in  Santiago,  Chile,  late 
in  1993  or  early  ’94. 

President  McClatchy  said  he  would 
represent  lAPA  at  the  meeting  in 
Alma  Ata  accompanied  by  lAPA 
member  Aldo  Zuccolillo,  ABC  Color, 
Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

Alejandro  junco  de  la  Vega,  El 
Norte,  Monterrey,  Mexico,  was  elected 
lAPA  president  to  succeed  McClatchy. 
Roy  Megarry,  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
Toronto,  was  elevated  to  first  vice  pres¬ 
ident.  Raul  Kraiselurd,  El  Dia,  La  Plata, 
Argentina,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  was  elected  sec¬ 
ond  vice  president.  Roberto  Suarez,  the 
Miami  Herald,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee. 

The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  board 
will  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
March  21-23.  The  49th  general  assem¬ 
bly  will  take  place  in  Bariloche,  Argenti¬ 
na,  Nov.  14-18, 1993.  ME&P 
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Southam 

Continued  from  page  15 


and  is  sensitive  to  the  need  to  ensure 
that  this  issue  is  settled  in  a  way  that  is 
not  disproportionate,”  Southam  News¬ 
paper  Group  president  Russell  Mills 
said. 

A  “remedies  hearing”  is  scheduled 
for  Nov.  9-11  on  that  count. 

The  antitrust  bureau  had  argued  in 


its  filing  in  December  1990  that  the 
combination  of  the  Southam  dailies 
and  the  30  community  and  real  estate 
Lower  Mainland  papers  subtantially 
lessened  competition  for  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  (E&P,  Dec.  22, 1990  P.  14). 

Southam  and  several  other  B.C. 
newspaper  groups  formed  Lower  Main¬ 
land  in  May  1990.  Southam  owns  about 
63%  of  the  venture. 

Though  it  has  served  notice  that  it 
will  appeal  the  tribunal’s  ruling,  the  Bu¬ 


reau  of  Competition  Policy  has  not  yet 
set  forth  the  grounds  for  the  appeal. 

A  spokesman  said  no  time  frame  had 
been  set  for  presenting  the  grounds,  and 
that  it  would  be  “premature”  to  com¬ 
ment  on  possible  appeals  arguments. 

“We  feel  an  appeal  will  not  be  suc¬ 
cessful  and,  indeed,  will  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  money,”  said  Bill  Ardell, 
Southam  president  and  chief  executive 
officer. 

“Our  case  was  very  clear.” 


Reviews 

Continued  from  page  26 


Among  the  biases:  “Assuming  your  gain 
must  come  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
party”;  “missing  opportunities  for  trade¬ 
offs”;  “being  overly  affected  by  the  way 
information  is  presented  to  you”;  “failing 
to  consider  what  you  can  learn  by  focus¬ 
ing  on  the  other  side’s  perspective.” 

While  most  executives  embark  upon 


negotiations  with  an  objective,  they 
say,  many  fail  to  realize  their  reserva¬ 
tion  point.  This  is  defined  as  “the  point 
at  which  you  are  indifferent  to  whether 
a  negotiation  reaches  agreement  or 
ends  in  an  impasse.”  The  goal  is  not  just 
any  agreement,  they  say,  but  “an  agree¬ 
ment  that  is  better  for  you  than  what 
you  would  get  without  one.” 

A  chapter  moves  on  from  two-party 
negotiations  to  using  groups  of  execu¬ 
tives.  Rigid  agendas  are  discouraged. 


for  agendas  can  inhibit  discussion  and 
the  realization  of  “integrative  poten¬ 
tial.”  A  chapter  also  takes  up  negotiat¬ 
ing  using  a  third  party.  Action  lists  for 
procedures  and  charts  rating  priorities, 
profit  potential  and  other  matters  are 
included. 

The  two  authors  are  professors  of  dis¬ 
pute  resolution  and  organizations  at  the 
Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment  at  Northwestern  University. 

— Hiley  Ward 


SNPA 

Continued  from  page  46 


and  CEO  of  NationsBank  Corp.,  as 
well  as  a  former  executive  at  a  grocery 
company  that  has  experimented  with 
television  advertising.  Other  sessions 
deal  with  revenues,  sales,  telecommuni¬ 
cations  partnerships  and  the  presiden¬ 
tial  race. 

Despite  the  focus  on  business  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  Martin  believes  that 
SNPA’s  tradition  of  personal  contacts 
with  fellow  publishers  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  organization  that  can 
yield  business  results  later. 


The  value  of  those  kinds  of  relation¬ 
ships  is  hard  to  measure,  Martin  said. 

“I,  personally,  feel  lost  without  the 
opportunity  to  gather  with  other  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  That  goes  way  back  to 
the  beginnings  of  the  organization.” 

Martin  says  his  management  style  is 
“not  real  structured.  I  believe  in  putting 
the  right  person  in  the  job  and  letting 
them  do  it.  1  don’t  look  over  their 
shoulder.” 

At  OPUBCO,  he  says,  there  are  “not 
a  lot  of  reports  and  meetings.  We  are 
more  interested  in  getting  the  job  done.” 

Besides  the  Oklahoman,  the  state’s 
largest  paper  with  218,000  daily  circu¬ 
lation,  OPUBCO  owns  large  tracts  of 


Western  ranch  land  and  the  database 
company  DataTimes.  Last  year  it  spun 
off  its  Grand  Old  Opry,  Nashville  Net¬ 
work,  four  television  stations,  a  theme 
park,  a  minority  share  of  the  Texas 
Rangers  baseball  team,  and  a  cable  in¬ 
vestment  in  an  initial  public  offering 
that  raised  several  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  and  created  Gaylord  Entertainment 
Co.,  a  separate,  publicly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary,  controlled  by  the  Gaylord  fami¬ 
ly- 

SNPA  maintains  a  staff  of  seven  and 
a  budget  of  about  $700,000.  The  SNPA 
Foundation  spends  another  $250,000  a 
year  on  literacy,  training  and  scholar¬ 
ships. 


Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  64 


to  make  sure  we  do  not  let  our  material 
turn  into  junk  food  news,  that  we  do 
our  damnedest  to  resist  distortion,  and 
try  to  make  “the  first  draft  of  history”  as 
complete  as  ptissible. 

PR  professionals  are  actually  in  a 
very  delicate  position.  We  want  to  give 
journalists  information  in  the  form 
most  useful  to  them,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  give  in  to  the  lure  of  easy 
knowledge  that  masks  the  complex, 
many-sided  truth  of  real  news. 

Most  journalists  talk  about  “the  public” 
as  if  it  were  a  monolith,  but  PR  pros  know 


that  there  are  many  publics  out  there.  In¬ 
creasingly,  PR  rejects  the  route  of  nation¬ 
al  press  coverage  in  favor  of  non-joumal- 
istic  ways  to  reach  those  publics  that 
want  and  need  the  message  and  informa¬ 
tion  the  client  is  disseminating. 

Journalism  is  one  powerful  force  in 
the  marketplace  of  ideas  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  so  loved  —  and  today,  PR  is 
another.  We  are  both  the  offspring  and 
the  servants  of  the  First  Amendment.  At 
our  best,  the  role  of  public  relations  pro¬ 
fessionals  is  not  to  intimidate,  obfuscate 
or  stonewall  but  to  intermediate  among 
our  client,  their  publics  and  the  media. 

Because  we  are  all  up  to  our  brain¬ 
stems  in  information,  because  news  is 
no  longer  one  target  with  a  bullseye  but 


a  huge  diamond  with  thousands  of 
facets,  PR  serves  a  vital  role  by  helping 
journalists  get  as  much  truth  as  there  is 
to  be  had  at  deadline. 

The  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher  who 
are  in  PR  can  be  proud  out  loud  about 
our  profession’s  role  in  preserving  ex¬ 
cellent,  passionate  journalism  that  does 
not  hide  behind  “objectivity,”  “bal¬ 
ance,”  or  “the  people’s  right  to  know” 
to  deliver  junk  food  news. 

PR  professionals  want  more  of  that 
excellence,  not  less,  because  we  can 
match  it.  Decades  ago,  HeywtxxJ  Broun 
gave  journalism  and  public  relations  a 
motto  that  serves  us  both  as  we  work  in 
the  marketplace  of  ideas: 

For  the  truth,  there  is  no  deadline. 
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Trademarks 

and  the  Press 


You  can’t  Xerox 
a  Xerox 
on  a  Xerox. 


WhmVxa  NeedTlacfcmaik  PlWBCtm 
No  CXe  CcnosVbu  Like  V\fe  Dq 


Editor  &  Publisher  is  the  weekly  trade  journal  of 
the  newspaper  industry.  It  reaches  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  editors  as  well  as  reporters,  wire 
services,  communications  professionals  at 
advertising  agencies  and  public  relations  firms. 


Over  83,000  professionals  start  their  week  by  reading  Editor  &  Publisher.  Advertising 
in  Editor  &  Publisher's  special  December  5  "Trademarks  and  the  Press"  pullout 
section  helps  secure  your  trademarks'  proper  usage  by  the  news  industry.  The 
trademark  section  is  directed  to  the  reporters  and  editors  of  America's  newspapers. 
The  editorial  in  this  section  will  be  written  by  some  of  the  foremost  trademark  experts 
in  the  country  and  will  be  specifically  targeted  at  newspaper  professionals. 
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Benefits  of  aduertising  in  ‘Trademarks  and  the  Press:” 

★  It  will  help  prevent  misuse  of  your  trademark. 

★  Your  ad  in  this  section  serves  as  evidence  of  your  due  diligence  in  protecting 
your  trademark. 


IMSRM-  Er-C:.. 


Everyday  irre^ardless  of  his  honsework. 
fefffrey  went  **roPA.  i  hladloq*^  because  it 
was  to  mce  to  lay  around  with  his  nose 
in  a  en^Msh  book. 


The  trademarks  or  logos  that  a  company  possesses  are  major  assets  in  their  own 
right.  You  have  invested  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  brand  building  to 
ensure  long-term  survival  and  recognition.  Protect  that  investment  in  this 


educational  section  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publication  Date:  December 


Aduertising  Deadlines:  Space  -  November  I H  Copy  -  November  23 


To  place  your  ad,  contact  your  E&P  sales  representative  today  or 
Peter  Skrobela,  Special  Sections  Sales  Manager  at  (212)  675-4380. 
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900  PERSONALS 


FREE  900  »’s  •** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  already  approved 
900  Call  AsstKiation  1(800)  982-6224 

HANDS  FREE  VOICE  PERSONALS 
We  do  all  the  work  including  taking  the 
ads  and  printing  camera  ready  listing. 
Call  Advanced  Telecom. 

(800)  247-1287 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 
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CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


Fax  Your  Ad 
(212)  929-1259 


ENMR(>1MENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
Daily,  weekly  or  occasional 
For  samples  call  (216)  251-1389 


DU  I  ^  T  E  r  U  .  L  M  H  .  1 1 


EDITORS;  Hook  readers  on  the  fact- 
packed  showbiz  column  “LIVE  FROM 
HOLLYWOOD.”  Camera-ready  with 
photos.  Info:  (800)  533-0073. 


HOLLYWOODCOLUMN  AVAILABLE 
Weekly  or  monthly. 

Info:  1(800)  533-0073. 

FAMILY/PARENTING 

YOUR  FAMILY’S  HEALTH.  Weekly 
medical  column  written  by  physician- 
editor  of  two  national  health  magazines. 
24  hour  reader  response  line  with  lots  of 
use.  Four  week  trial  only  $20.  K. 
DeLong  M.D.,  PO  Box  16,  Yucaipa, 
California  92399;  (714)  797-3532. 
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INVESTORS  WANTED 

INVESTOR/PARTNER  WANTED 
For  a  New  colorful,  national  monthly 
magazine  for  amateur  photographers. 
Rich  editor/writer  would  be  ideal.  MINI¬ 
MUM  Investment:  $50,000.  High  risk 
venture.  Call  Mr.  Marshall  (215) 
569-1944  from  9am  to  9pm. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

CALIFORNIA  PARALEGAL  MAGAZINE 
No  money  down.  Desktop  publishing 
templates  and  lift  of  3,500  California 
paralegals  included.  Will  train  new 
owner.  Call  (805)  528-8705. 

Established  So.  Calif,  magazine.  Must 
sell  due  to  illness.  $42,500.  2202 
Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA  92103. 

NEW  LIFE  STYLE  DESIRED?  Will 
sacrifice  due  to  family  illness.  Profit¬ 
able  established  magazine  for  sale  on 
Amelia  Island,  Florida.  Desk  Top 
Publishing  System  included.  Will  train 
new  owner.  SANDSON,  INC.  (904) 
277-8012. 
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APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Asstxiates,  Box  C, 
Boston,  MA  02174  (617  643-1863. 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS.  Detail¬ 
ed,  accurate  appraisals  of  your  firm. 
Any  purpose.  Qmfidential.  RICKENBA- 
CHER  MEDIA,  3828  Mockingbird. 
Dallas,  TX  75205.  (214)  520-7025. 
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“1st  in  RESULTS” 

Sales  &.  Appraisals 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 

(903)  473-7200 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
rc  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-Souih-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 
D.  Claussen-Midwest-(414)  272-6173 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &.  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 

(904)  234-1117 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

If  a  man's  character  is  to  he  abused,  there's 
nobody  like  a  relative  to  do  the  business. 

William  Thackeray 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314.  (718)  698-6979. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  18th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


TRACK  YOUR  BIGGEST 
COMPETITION: 

Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  including  CNN, 
24  hours  a  day.  Our  fax  and  computer- 
based  services  keep  you  current  and 
assist  in  your  own  coverage.  For  infor¬ 
mation  and  free  samples,  call  Jim 
Smith  at  (800)  825-5746,  ext.  312. 


BOLITHO-CRIBB 

Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette  Park  Dr.,  Btwman,  MT 
59715 

Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 

Newspaper  Sales  -  (I^nsulting 
5525  Laguna  Park  Drive 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 

(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 

Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  ASSOCIATES 

Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

9(X)  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Btxa  Raton,  FT  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston.  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 

Appraisal*  Brokerage-Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL.  JR. 

Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (714)  926-4843. 
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“A  Matter  of  Romance” 
Weekly,  Daily,  Special  Features 
delivers  profit — Guaranteed 
Free  Trial  (818)  791-5236 


“SENIOR  CLINIC.”  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words. 
Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D. 
HFM  Literary  Enterprises,  »104-3283 
Casorso  Road,  Kelowna,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 

(604)  868-8603 

SYMPICATIOM  COLUMNS 

WISDOLOGY — Wisdom  of  the  ages 
distilled  into  light  and  inspiration.  800 
words.  $5  per  week  special.  Free 
plc^  for  trial.  (212)  989-3105. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokets — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  a  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbitd  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ALTERNATIVE  weekly  in  high  growth 
California  market.  $400,000  net  sales. 
Strong  account  and  reader  base. 
Respond  to  Box  6056,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TEXAS  DAILY,  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  million  plus,  others  from  as 
low  as  $10K  down.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 
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MIDWEST  weekly  in  fast-growing  area 
with  gixKl  economy.  $900,000  gross. 
Send  to  Box  6003,  Uitor  &  Publisher. 
MASSACHUSETTS.  A  husband/wife 
team  can  take  $45,000  a  year  out  of 
this  paid  circulation  weekly  grossing 
$160,000  in  desirable  area.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  get  into  business  with 
well-established  paper.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  6i  Associ¬ 
ates  (617)  643-1863. 

TWO  NORTH  TEXAS  WEEKLIES, 
growth  area.  75K,  Terms. 

Box  814128,  Dallas,  TX  75381. 


EDITOR  at  large  metropolitan  daily, 
who  wants  to  return  to  local  journalism, 
will  buy  small  daily  or  large  weekly  in 
Zone  3  or  4  sometime  in  the  next  two 
years.  If  you  want  to  sell  your  paper  to 
someone  who  will  follow  your  tradition 
of  bringing  impisrtant  local  news  to  your 
community,  please  contact  me.  Timing 
is  not  important  but  finding  the  right 
community  and  paper  is.  Send  to  Box 
6061,  Editor  Si  Publisher. 

Savages  we  call  them  because  their 
manners  differ  from  ours . 

Ben  Franklin 


Box  3755,  Editor  Si  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more  than 
200  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential.  Gmtact: 
Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417  )  451-6408 


ing  partner,  what  have  you  got?  Dave 
Kaiser,  PO  Box  574,  Dhahran  31311, 
Saudia  Arabia. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SAH 

Eastern  Shore  (MD)  Monthly  -  Profit¬ 
able,  well-established,  convenient  to 
DC,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Ask 
$65K/terms.  Reply  to  Box  6063,  Editor 
Si  Publisher. 

There  are  two  things  that  will  be 
believed  of  any  man  whatsoever,  and 
one  of  than  is  that  he  has  taken  to 
drink. 

Booth  Tarkington 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


PRESSES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 

E(^IPMENT  FOR  SALE 
IBM  System  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  cards 
2  -  200  mb  drives 
3-3180  monitors 
11  -  5251  monitors 

IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212)  675-4380 

CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 

SCJUeeie  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

FURNITURE 


Ergonomic  Furniture  from  MPS 


World's  largest  seieclion  of 
Adjustable  Tables  and  Chairs 

1  800  621-1507 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co. 
LS2  Chicago,  IL  60656 


MAILROOM 


740  Stepper  4-Bin  Fold’n  Tyer,  collates 
4  pieces,  ties  and  wraps.  Works  great 
for  small  tabs.  Like  new-just  used  6 
months.  $28,500  new  -  will  sacrifice 
for  $7,500.  Call  Jim  Flood  at  (302) 
678-3616. 


Stepper  paper  MAN  machines.  (Dheap. 

1  3  Hopper  fold  6i  tier.  1  3  Hopper 
convertible  fold  6i  tier.  1/4  folder.  Lots 
of  spare  parts.  String,  flat  wax  and  sev¬ 
eral  Saxmeyer  EM's.  (310)  973-2588. 


MAILROOM 


FERAG  STACKERS 

2  Ferag  compensating  stacker  units 
available.  Both  operable  or  can  be  used 
for  spare  parts.  No  reasonable  offer 
refused.  Call  (201)  386-0166  or  (201) 
428-6200  ext.  5002. 

GCX)D  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

“KANSA"  MODEL  “480”  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

(itll  (316)  342-7900. 

Kirk  Rudy  3  into  1  inserter  w/labeling 
head  &  conveyor,  $12,000  or  B/O. 
Kirk  Rudy  stand-alone  quarterfolder, 
$7,500  or  B/O.  Call  Hugh  at  1(800) 
768-6245. 

MAIL  ROOM 

3  Mueller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
2(X)’  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  Si  inserting  machines 

1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FOR  SALE 

Linotron  202,  basic  machine  w/1  addi¬ 
tional  disk  drive  and  accompanying  1 
LogELincl7AandlLogE  Line  1  developers. 
Best  offer. 

Call  Colin  Phillips  (212)  675-4380. 


DEMO  EQUIPMENT 


Autokon  2030 

lOK 

lM-3000/Pelbox  3030 

20K 

EM-1016/Pelbox  1045 

35K 

EM-1270/Pelbox  1545 

36K 

EM- 1200  Imager 

50K 

1M-12(X)  11x17  proofer 

7.5K 

Call  Ben  Samuel 

(708)  427-8800 

(708)  427-8860 

PRESSES 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


GOSS  COSMO  PRESS.  1974.  6  units. 
Good  running  condition. 

Call  (813)  461-0245. 


Used  presses,  splicers,  infeeds,  dryers, 
sheeters,  rotary  trimmers.  Graphic 
Machine  Sales,  Inc.  Fax  (815) 
648-2856/(815)  648-4611. 


PRESS  ROOM 
MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  6i  balloon 
8  40"  or  42”  RTPs 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 

60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 
SINGLE-WIDTH 

8-unit  Urbanite  (1000  series) 
w/U-1263  folder  &  upper  former. 
Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders. 

8-unit  Community  with  SC  folder  Si 
Community  folder  (1967/71). 

1-SSC  folder,  Goss  SSC  U.O.P.  unit 
and  stacked  unit. 

1-unit  Harris  V15D,  1989  w/JF25B 
folder  -  21  1/2”. 

4-unit  Harris  V15A,  1972  -  good 
condition. 

Three  4-unit  News  King  presses. 

News  King  add-on  units  6i  folders. 

(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE- WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 

The  last  sound  on  the  worthless  earth  will  be 
the  two  human  beings  trying  to  launch  a 
homemade  spaceship  and  already  quarreling 
about  where  they  are  going  next. 

William  Faulkner 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES  I  CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
•Crews  and  Phones 
■Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
“The  Customer  Connection” 
Fall  Circulation  Specials 
Conversions/Stop  Saver 
Preapproved  Sampling 
Call  1-(800)  327-8463 


CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANT  -  Sales, 
service,  collection,  department  evalua¬ 
tion,  down-size  or  improve  your  opera¬ 
tion.  References.  Call  Gary  Kruger 
(315)  457-4338. 

USE  MY  44  YEARS  of  publishing  exper¬ 
ience  to  buy,  sell  or  improve  profit. 
Write  for  resume.  Morris  Hallock,  News¬ 
paper  Consultant  (605)  347-2440. 
2352  Fulton  St.,  Sturgis,  SD  57785. 


S.  PAPPERT 

(313)  673-9533 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


COMSUtTAMTS 

MARKETING  SERVICES 

Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


SERVICE  A  REPAIR 


METRO  CYLINDER  EXCHANGE 
NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
•  ENVIRONMENTALLYRESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 
MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC 
(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

’Daily  Service  Contracts* 

*One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


HELP  WANTED 

ACADEMIC  I 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOUR- 
NALISM,  tenure  track,  beginning  Fall 
1993.  Minimum  six  years  newspaper 
experience,  both  writing  and  editing. 
Teaching  experience  preferred.  Position 
entails  full  teaching  load  plus 
continued  publication  of  journalistic 
work.  Print  journalism  program  includes 
courses  in  newswriting,  feature  writing, 
editing,  magazine  writing  and  others. 
Salary:  $30,000-$32,000.  Send 

resume  and  writing  samples  by  Novem- 
her  20,1992,  to  Jane  Harrigan,  jour¬ 
nalism  Director,  Hamilton  Smith  Hall, 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham, 
NH  03824.  Please  include  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope.  UNH  is  an  AA/ 
EEO  employer. 

JOURNALISM:  Journalism  Program  at 
growing  university  of  20,000  undergra¬ 
duates  seeks  tenure-track  assistant 
professor  to  fill  newly  created  position 
beginning  Fall  ‘93.  Duties  include  news 
writing/reporting  or  writing  for  public 
relations.  Training  or  experience  in 
feature/opinion  writing  or  photojournal¬ 
ism  helpful.  Doctorate  and  professional 
journalism  experience  or  master’s  with 
considerable  professional  experience 
required.  Salary  competitive.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  with  3  refer¬ 
ences  to  Donald  Holliday,  Head,  Eng¬ 
lish  Department,  Southwest  Missouri 
State  University,  Springfield,  MO 
65804.  EO/AA  Employer.  Screening 
begins  12/1/92. 


ACADEMIC 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  IN 
CAIRO  invites  applications  for  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  print  jounralist  to  teach,  in 
English,  courses  such  as  mass  media 
writing,  mass  media  editing  and  design, 
reporting,  feature  and  magazine  writ¬ 
ing,  and  advanced  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing.  Teaching  experience  and  substan¬ 
tial  experience  in  print  journalism 
required.  Ph.D.  preferred;  Master’s 
degree  required  minimum.  Two-year 
appointment  (renewable)  begins 
September  1993.  Rank,  salary  accord¬ 
ing  to  qualifications  and  experience. 
For  expatriates,  housing,  roundtrip  air 
travel,  plus  schooling  for  two  children 
included.  Write,  with  curriculum  vitae 
to:  Provost  Andrew  Kerek,  The  Ameri¬ 
can  University  in  Cairo,  866  United 
Nations  Plaza,  Suite  517,  New  York, 
New  York,  10017,  preferably  before 
November  15,  1992. 

Not  the  violent  conflict  between  parts 
of  the  truth,  but  the  guilt  suppression 
of  half  of  it,  is  the  formidable  evil; 
there  is  always  hope  when  people  are 
forced  to  listen  to  both  sides;  it  is 
when  they  attend  to  onl^  one  that 
errors  harden  into  prejudices,  and 
truth  itself  ceases  to  have  the  effect  of 
truth,  by  being  exaggerated  into 
falsehood. 

John  Stuart  Mill 


ACADEMIC 


The  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Montana 

DEAN 

The  University  of  Montana  School  of 
Journalism  is  the  second-oldest  under¬ 
graduate  journalism  school  in  the 
nation.  It  is  accredited  by  ACEJMC  and 
offers  B.A.  degrees  in  journalism  and 
radio-television  and  an  M.A.  in 
journalism. 

The  University  of  Montana  is  a 
comprehensive  liberal  arts  institution 
with  seven  professional  schools, 
10,500  students  and  400  faculty.  The 
University  is  one  of  six  units  of  the 
Montana  University  System  and  the 
center  of  liberal  arts  education  in 
Montana.  It  is  the  only  university  in  the 
state  with  a  School  of  Journalism. 

The  dean  is  the  academic,  administra¬ 
tive  and  professional  leader  of  the 
school.  Duties  include  general  admi¬ 
nistration,  teaching,  advising,  outside 
fundraising,  directing  the  academic 
program  and  serving  as  the  school’s 
advocate  on  and  off  campus. 
Qualifications  include: 

1.  distinguished  professional  experi¬ 
ence  in  print  or  broadcast  news; 

2.  distinguished  college-level  teaching 
experience; 

3.  administrative  experience,  preferably 
in  an  academic  institution;  and 

4.  an  advanced  degree  and  professional 
accomplishments  commensurate  with 
appointment  at  the  rank  of  professor. 
The  position  is  tenurable.  The  salary  is 
competitive. 

Applications  must  be  postmarked  by 
December  I  and  should  include  a  state¬ 
ment  of  interest,  professional  resume 
and  transcripts.  Nominations  are 
encouraged  and  must  be  received  by 
November  16.  Applications  and  nomi¬ 
nations  should  be  sent  to: 

Search  Committee 
School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  MT  59812 

The  University  of  Montana  is  an  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES  and  MAN¬ 
AGERS  who  are  free  to  travel  occasion¬ 
ally  or  retired  needed  by  consulting  firm. 
All  expertise,  interest  areas  sought.  Letter, 
resume  to  Box  6075,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISIWO 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
NEWSPAPER  EXPERIENCE  NECES¬ 
SARY.  We  are  looking  for  a  leader  with 
marketing,  promotional,  and  staff  deve¬ 
lopment  abilities. 

An  attractive  benefit  package  including 
bonus  and  profit  sharing.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  S.  L.  Asbach, 
Mesabi  Daily  News,  PO  Box  956,  Virgi¬ 
nia,  MN  55792. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Honda 
east  coast  shopper.  Sales,  manage¬ 
ment,  training  experience  a  must. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  future  growth 
with  small  group.  Beautiful  Vero  Beach, 
Florida  location.  Ken  Roberts,  (407) 
778-9800. 

TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Dallas  Morning  News,  ranked  9th 
nationally  in  circulation,  seeks  a  Tele¬ 
phone  Sales  Manager  for  its  85  + 
person  Classified  Advertising  inside 
sates  operation.  Responsibilities 
include  inside  sales,  national  and 
counter  sales.  Customer  Service  and  all 
Classified  support  groups.  Must  have 
previous  Classified  Advertising  experi¬ 
ence  as  inside  sales  manager  and/or 
extensive  experience  as  Classified 
Advertising  Manager  or  Assistant  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Manager.  Must  be  able 
to  direct  all  aspects  of  the  sales  and 
support  operation  in  a  single  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  market  that  remains  very 
competitive.  Must  have  experience 
in  the  development,  training  and  moti¬ 
vation  of  an  inside  sales  staff.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  front  end  systems,  telephone 
systems  and  personal  computers  a  plus. 
Must  be  goal  oriented,  aggressive, 
j  dynamic,  creative  and  possess  excellent 
communication  skills.  Competitive 
salary,  bonus  and  excellent  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to:  Classified  Advertising 
Director,  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  PO 
Box  655237,  Dallas.  TX  75265.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
We’re  developing  a  new  approach  in 
content  and  marketing  for  our  daily 
newspaper.  We  need  an  aggressive 
Advertising  Director  to  help  increase  tnir 
revenue.  This  is  an  exciting  opportunity 
for  someone  who  knows  how  to  sell  in  a 
competitive  market.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Bruce  Buchanan, 
Olathe  Daily  News,  Box  130,  Olathe, 
KS  66051. _ 

Man  is  nature's  sole  rmsto/ce. 

William  Gilbert 


KIPLINGER  FELLOWSHIPS 

For  Print  and  Broadcast  Journalists 

The  Ohio  State  School  of  Journalism  invites  applications  for  the 
Kiplinger  Mid  Career  Program  in  Public  Affairs  Reporting  for  1993-94. 
This  program  leads  to  a  master's  degree.  The  eight  to  10  fellows 
appointed  receive  full  tuition  plus  a  living  stipend  to  spend  one 
calendar  year  on  campus.  Course  work  includes  graduate  seminars  in 
journalism  and  a  wide  selection  of  liberal  arts.  Fellows  write  an 
investigative  project  of  national  significance  for  publication  in  July  of 
1994.  A  reporting  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.  is  included.  Applicants 
must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  three  or  more  years'  fulltime 
experience  in  public  affairs  reporting.  Minority  and  third  world 
candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Application  deadline  is  Feb.  1 
and  priority  is  given  to  those  who  apply  by  Dec.  31.  Classes  begin 
Sept.  22,  1993.  For  applications,  write  or  phone:  Kiplinger  Program, 
School  of  Journalism,  O.S.U.,  242  W.  18th  Ave.,  Columbus,  OH  43210; 
(614)  292-9087;  292-6291. 

A  midcareer  program  that  leads  to  a  master's  degree 
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ADVIRnSIliO 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
An  expanding  minority  newspaper  is 
lixiking  tor  an  Advertising  Sales  Mana' 
ger  who  is  a  leader  as  well  as  a  scrateg- 
ist,  who  can  guide  us  through  the 
expansion  and  into  the  next  century.  He 
or  she  will  develop  and  maintain  exceh 
lent  relations  with  agencies  and  nation' 
al  advertisers,  and  at  the  same  time 
cultivate  and  expand  community  and 
local  advertising  base.  He  or  she  will 
also  supervise  and  motivate  the  sales 
executives  and  maintain  liaison  with 
other  departments.  Excellent  opportun* 
ity  for  right  candidate.  Send  resume  to: 
The  Philadelphia  Tribune,  (Btw  1100) 
520-26  S.  16th  Street,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19146. 

SHARP  REP  needed  for  weekly  in  beau¬ 
tiful  western  Montana.  Salary  plus 
commissions,  sky's  the  limit.  Send 
resume  to  Box  6074.  Editor  &. 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  OUTSIDE 
SALES  MANAGER 

Ti>p  50  metropolitan  daily  newspaper 
(ranked  *31  and  *30  in  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation)  has  outside  sales 
management  position  in  classified 
advertising  departments.  Position  has 
goixi  opportunity'  to  increase  revenues, 
high  visibility,  and  advancement  poten¬ 
tial.  The  right  person  will  have  news¬ 
paper  advertising  sale  management 
experience,  a  very  strong  track  record  in 
outside  sales  and  a  talent  for  training 
and  motivating. 

The  Indianapolis  market  is  growing  aivi 
changing  rapidly,  and  we  are  putting 
together  a  dynamic  new  team  in  adver¬ 
tising  to  capitalize  on  these  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Send  resume,  with  salary’  history 
to:  Ellie  Cruze,  CAM,  Indianapolis 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  145,  India¬ 
napolis,  IN  46206-0145. 

OUTSIDE  SALES  MANAGER 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

The  Orange  County  Register  is  currently 
seeking  the  services  of  a  proven  classi¬ 
fied  sales  manager  to  administrate  and 
direct  the  efforts  of  our  New  Home  and 
Resale  Real  Estate,  and  Automotive 
Sales  departments.  The  successful 
candidate  must  have  competitive  mark¬ 
et  classified  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence,  possess  effective  and  creative 
strategic  planning  skills,  and  a  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  achieve  company  goals 
and  sales  objectives.  We  seek  a  dynam¬ 
ic,  productive  self  starter  who  is  anxious 
to  become  an  important  part  of  a  crea¬ 
tive  and  forward  thinking  newspaper 
organization.  The  Register  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  affluent  markets.  We  offer  compe¬ 
titive  compensation  and  benefit  pack¬ 
ages,  and  the  climate  of  vibrant  South¬ 
ern  California.  Resumes  should  be 
forwarded  (in  confidence)  to: 

Dana  Lippert 

Human  Restnirces  Department 
Orange  County  Register 
625  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 


ART/EDITOIMAL 

“Talented”,  “dedicated”,  “teamwork- 
oriented",  “visual  journalist"  (yes,  all 
the  cliches)  sought  to  join  aggressive 
design  staff  at  recently-redesigned  Fort 
Wayne  (IN)  News-Sentinel,  a  56,0(X) 
circulation  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
with  all  the  right  toys.  Primary  responsi¬ 
bilities:  designing  Business  Monday 
tabloid  and  Sports  special  sections. 
Write  to  M.  Daniel  Suwyn,  Design 
Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box 
102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST  wanted  for  consult¬ 
ing  firm.  Must  know  Macintosh,  Quark 
XPress,  Multi  Ad  Creator,  travel 
required.  Salary  is  commensurate  with 
experience.  Will  consider  profit  sharing 
or  partnership  in  firm  for  right  person. 
Box  6072,  Editor  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 


SINGLE  COPY  ZONE  MANAGER 
N]’s  fastest  growing  daily  newspaper  is 
seeking  an  experienced  zone  manager 
to  handle  the  increasing  demands  of 
sales  in  Monmouth  Cty.  Single  copy 
management,  a  successful  sales  track 
record,  and  superior  organizational 
skills  a  must.  A  salary  to  mid-thirties 
plus  MBO  and  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  benefits  packages  in  the 
industry  offered.  Send  resume  to: 
Asbury  Park  Press,  BPI  Box  1550, 
Neptune,  NJ  07754,  Attn:  K.  Isaacs, 
Human  Resources  Department.  E.O.E. 


MAILRCOM  FOREMAN 

The  Gaston  Gazette,  a  member  of  the 
Freedom  Newspaper  Group  Inc.,  a 
42,(X)0  daily  and  47,(X)0  Sunday  AM 
paper  needs  a  “hands  on”  mailroom 
foreman. 

Equipment  consists  of: 

SLS  10(X)  GMA  insert  equipment  -  Hall 
and  CJuipp  Stacker  -  Signode  banders 
Ovabtrapp  bottom  wrap  -  Muller  Martini 
stitcher. 

The  right  person  must  possess  the 
following: 

1.  Good  leadership  ability 

2.  High  standards  and  must  be  qual¬ 
ity  conscious 

3.  Must  be  able  to  work  with  our 
present  staff  to  better  our  operation 

Our  mailnxDm  is  under  the  Circulation 
Department 

Please  send  resumes  to: 

Sam  Ashe,  Circulation  Director 
The  Gatson  Gazette 
2500  East  Franklin  Blvd. 
Gastonia,  NC  28054 


CIRCULATION  ASSISTANT  to  handle 
North  County  office  of  17,000  daily 
(except  Saturday).  Area  covers  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  circulation.  Duties 
include  managing  3  district  managers, 
meeting  circulation  projections  for  the 
area,  managing  office  of  8  workers. 
Salary  range  $26  -  $30K,  based  on 
experience.  Send  resumes  to:  J.R. 
Fitch,  Publisher,  Imperial  Valley  Press, 
PO  Box  2770,  El  Ontro,  CA  92244- 


_  CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  Director  for  Michigan 
7-day,  full-color  newspaper,  circulation 
35,000,  with  one  zoned  section,  two 
TMCb  and  one  real  estate  publication. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  individual  with 
proven  circulation  department  leader¬ 
ship,  ability  to  motivate  staff  to  achieve 
revenue  goals,  and  marketing  flair  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  being  primary 
regional  newspaper  with  40,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Salaried  position  reports  directly 
to  publisher  and  has  excellent  incentive 
and  benefit  programs.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume  and  professional 
references  to  Charles  Casner, 
Publisher,  The  Herald-Palladium,  PO 
Box  128,  St.  Joseph.  MI  49085. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
20,000  seven  day  evening  in  Central 
Ohio.  Progressive,  aggressive  newspap¬ 
er  with  strong  prtxluct  and  track  record. 
This  is  not  a  rest  stop,  rewards  for 
success  are  excellent.  Competitive 
salary  and  benefits,  plus  opportunities 
within  a  large  organization. 

Send  resume  and  history  to: 

Steven  C.  Lake 
Publisher 
Marion  Star 

150  Court  Street 
Marion,  OH 
43302 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
We  offer  an  excellent  news  product,  a 
great  place  to  raise  a  family,  a  good 
circulation  support  staff,  a  top-notch 
management  team  and  an  extremely 
competitive  compensation  package.  We 
want  a  proven  leader  who  enjoys  build¬ 
ing  and  working  within  the  team 
concept.  We  are  a  34,000  daily  PM 
with  a  39,000  Sunday  paper.  Please 
send  resume  with  cover  letter  to:  Susie 
K.  Wells,  Employment/Compensation 
Manager,  Telegraph  Herald,  A  Division 
of  Woodward  Communications,  Inc.,  PO 
Box  688,  Dubuque,  lA  52004.  EEO/ 
AA.  Women  and  minorities  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply. 

EDITORIAL 

2  REPORTERS:  20,000  PM  needs  City 
Hall/political  reporter  and  suburban 
reporter.  Up  to  $465  week.  City  Hall 
reporter  covers  government  in 
60,000'population  city  in  lively  and 
meaningful  copy.  Suburban  reporter 
works  Tues.-Sat.  covering  town,  with 
some  area-wide  responsibilities.  Daily 
experience  preferred.  Regions  1  2 

preferred.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Linda 
Smith,  Suburban  Editor,  The  Bristol 
Press,  Box  2158,  Bristol,  CT 
06011-9920.  No  calls. 

AME  FEATURES/SPORTS/BUSINESS 

One  of  the  south’s  top  regional  news¬ 
papers  needs  an  experienced  editor  who 
can  lead,  motivate  and  manage  three 
departments.  A  chameleon-like  ability 
to  shift  focus  and  a  wide-ranging  imagi¬ 
nation  are  mandatory.  Expertise  in  all 
three  areas  isn’t  -  but  would  be  a  plus. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Judy  Bolch,  AME/Hiring  and 
Development,  The  News  Observer, 
215  S.  McDowell  St.,  Raleigh,  NC 
27601. 

CORRESPONDENTS 
for  air  pollution  weekly  needed  in  state 
capitals  and  major  cities,  $12/inch. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Air  (Quality  Week, 
4418  MacArthur  Blvd,  Washington,  DC 
20007. 


EDITORIAL _ 

AN  AWARD-WINNING  smallCalifomia 
daily  expects  to  have  some  openings 
between  now  and  early  1993  and  is 
seeking  to  build  a  pool  of  qualified 
candidates.  Reporters,  copyeditors, 
sportswriters  and  photographers  should 
send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to  Box  6062,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASIA,  INC.  -  the  Asia-Pacific  region’s 
quality  business  magazine  -  has  a 
limited  number  of  editing  and  writing 
positions  available  in  its  Hong  Kong 
head  office.  Candidates  should  have 
five  years  editing/writing  experience, 
have  worked  in  Asia  or  have  close  links 
with  the  continent.  Fluency  in  an  Asian 
language  would  be  helpful.  Please  send 
resume  and  copies  of  published  articles 
to:  David  Devoss,  Staff  Corresptmdent 
(the  Americas),  4159  Stansbury 
Avenue,  Sherman  Oaks,  CA  91423. 

ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  seeks 
Number  2  to  help  lead  a  staff  of  13. 
Oppc^rtunity  for  a  business  pro  who  can 
hit  the  ground  running  at  fast-growing 
220,000-circulation  metro.  Will 
consider  strong  reporter  ready  for 
management.  Cover  letter,  resume  to 
Steve  O’Sullivan,  Box  4200,  Woodland 
Hills,  CA  91365-4200;  Fax  (818) 
713-0058. 


ASSISTANT  EDITORIAL 
GROUP  MANAGER 

Sandy  Corporation,  a  leading  training, 
communications  and  consulting 
company,  seeks  an  Assistant  Editorial 
Group  Manager.  Will  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  one  or  more  business 
publications.  Candidate  should  have  a 
Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Journalism, 
Communications  or  English;  strong 
writing  skills;  experience  as  an  Editor  or 
Assistant  Editor,  preferably  on  custom 
Business  Magazines  plus  strong  client 
interface  skills.  Knowledge  of  automo¬ 
tive  industry  helpful. 

Please  send  resume  (no  calls),  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history  and  requirements  to: 
Sandy  Corporation,  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment  (SPD),  1500  W.  Big  Beaver  Rd., 
Troy,  MI  48084- 

An  Equal  Opppoitunity  Employer. 

ASSOC.  SPECIAL  ISSUES  EDITOR 
Billboard,  the  leading  international 
entertainment  trade  weekly,  seeks  an 
experienced  journalist  to  oversee  editor¬ 
ial  and  graphic  content  of  special  issues 
in  our  New  York  headquarters.  Ideal 
candidate  has  editing,  proofing  and 
layout  background,  computer  pagina¬ 
tion  experience,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
entertainment  business.  Send  resume 
and  cover  letter  with  salary  range  to: 
Dept.  TAW,  Billboard,  1515  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY  10036.  EOE. 

BUSINESS  COPY  EDITOR 

The  Press-Enterprise,  a  165,000  daily 
in  Southern  California,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  business  copy  editor  for 
rim  and  layout  work.  Writing  sharp 
heads,  challenging  copy  and  feature 
layout  work  are  all  part  of  the  job. 
Resume,  clips  and  references  to  Andy 
McCue,  Business  Editor,  The  Press- 
Enterprise,  PO  Box  792,  Riverside,  CA 
92502. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
For  “The  Carleton  Voice" 

(Search  Re-opened) 

Carleton  College  is  seeking  a  person  to 
assist  with  all  phases  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  the  Collegers  quar¬ 
terly  publication.  Responsibilities 
include:  Cover  campus  news  items; 
develop  stories;  interview  community 
members;  write  features  and  vignettes; 
assist  in  design  and  layout;  compile 
Class  Notes;  proofread;  coordinate 
mailings;  maintain  subject  and  photo 
files. 

Qualifications:  B.A.  degree,  preferably 
in  journalism  or  communications.  Five 
years  experience  in  writing  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and/or  magazines.  Macintosh 
computer  and  PageMaker  (or  equiva¬ 
lent),  design  and  layout  skills  required. 
Photography  skills  desired. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  three 
references  to  Diana  Anderson,  Editor, 
Carleton  Voice,  Leighton  122,  Carleton 
College,  One  North  College  Street, 
Northfield,  MN  55057.  Applications 
will  be  reviewed  until  an  appointment  is 
made. 

Carleton  College  is  an  Affirmative 
Action,  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

CAPITOL  REPORTER:  Small  daily  look¬ 
ing  for  savvy  reporter  to  cover  area  legi¬ 
slators  and  show  readers  what  they’re 
up  to.  We’re  not  into  pack  journalism. 
Daily  experience  preferred.  Zones  1  &.  2 
preferred.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Frank 
Keegan,  Editor,  The  Bristol  Press,  Box 
2158,  Bristol,  CT  06011-9920.  No 
calls. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Waterloo  Courier,  a  50,000  PM 
daily  in  Northeast  Iowa  has  an  opening 
for  a  copy  editor  who  would  primarily  be 
an  assistant  wire  editor.  We’re  looking 
for  someone  who  has  good  judgment  on 
story  selection,  can  do  page  design  on  a 
state-of-the-art  pagination  system  using 
Mac  11s  and  Quark  and  can  write  precise 
headlines.  Two  years  of  copy  editing 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Saul  Shapiro,  Editor,  Waterloo 
Courier,  PO  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA 
50704. 

DESIGNER/COPY  EDITOR 

Strong,  aggressive.  Zone  2  daily  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  copy  editor  with 
strong  design  skills  to  fill  out  our  copy/ 
design  desk.  Applicants  should  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  graphics,  photo 
editing  and  graphic  presentation  as  well 
as  strong  copy  editing  skills. 

Experience  with  Macintosh  computers  a 
big  plus.  Ability  to  work  on  tight  dead¬ 
lines  and  strong  organization  skills  a 
must. 

Resume  and  clips  should  be  sent  to: 

Box  6068,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Bad  officials  are  elected  by  good 
citizens  who  do  not  vote. 

George  Nathan 


IDITORIAL 


EDITOR  for  Florida-based  national 
monthly  printing  trade  magazine. 
Knowledge  of  printing  industry  definite 
plus.  Resume,  salary  requirements  to 
K.J.  Moran,  Coast  Publishing,  1680 
SW  Bayshore  Blvd.,  Port  St.  Lucie,  FL 

34984. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Aggressive,  liberal  mid-size  daily  in 
Zone  3  is  looking  for  a  writer  to  assist 
editorial  page  editor  in  writing  editorials 
and  editing  opinion  pieces  and  letters. 
Must  be  able  to  write  succinct,  hard 
hitting  editorials.  Please  send  resume 
and  6  clips  to  Box  6059,  Editor  6l 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  -  BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Southern  Illinoisan,  a  35,000 
circulation  regional  newspaper,  needs  a 
versatile,  productive  business  reporter 
to  cover  retailing  trends  and  consumer/ 
financial  news  across  our  region. 

The  successful  applicant  will  develop 
news  and  features  for  a  Sunday  Busi¬ 
ness  section,  plus  track  stories  for  daily 
Region  and  Business  pages.  Other 
kinds  of  coverage  are  part  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  well. 

Send  resume,  clips  and  brief  philoso¬ 
phy  of  what  a  business  beat  should 
entail  to: 

Tom  Woolf 
Metro  Editor 
The  Southern  Illinoisan 
PO  Box  2108 
Carbondale,  IL  62902 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

EDITOR 

National  Award  winning  weekly.  Mail  or 
fax  resume  and  salary  history,  by  Octob¬ 
er  16  to: 

General  Manager 
Jackson  Hole  Guide 
PO  Box  648 
Jackson,  WY  83001 
Fax  (307)  733-7841 


EDITOR'  National  Catholic  Reporter, 
Kansas  City-based  Catholic  newsweekly 
looking  for  news  editor  to  coordinate 
national  and  foreign  news  coverage. 
Requirements:  assignment  and  editing 
skills,  including  wire  work,  proofreading 
and  rewrite.  Looking  for  someone  with 
interpersonal  skills,  editing  track  record 
and  comfortable  familiarity  with  post- 
Vatican  II  Catholic  church.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Sandra  Ridge,  Human  Resources  Direc¬ 
tor,  National  Catholic  Reporter,  PO  Box 
419281,  Kansas  City,  MO  64141. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 


EDITOR 

to  manage  7  day,  26,000  AM  and 
Sunday  in  Zone  7.  Staff  of  23  needs  a 
strong  leader  with  good  graphic,  news 
presentation  and  staff  development 
abilities.  Reply  to  Box  6076,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Hands-on  editor  for  small  daily  on  the 
move  in  central  Florida.  Experienced 
person  with  strong  journalism  skilb  and 
management  background  needed  to 
work  with  a  talented  staff  in  a  growing 
market.  Send  letter  and  resume  to  Box 
6039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  COPY-EDITORS 
wanted  by  leading  international  news¬ 
paper  for  assignment  in  Europe.  Must 
have  extensive  deadline  experience  on 
major  U.S.  dailies  or  agencies.  Write 
with  full  C.V.  and  references  to: 

Box  6071,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  aggressive  daily.  Macintosh  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Contact  Alan  Brzys  (806) 
669-2528  or  PO  Drawer  2198,  Pampa, 
TX  79066. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
needed  for  award  winning,  fast  growing 
suburban  daily  newspaper.  Degree  and 
daily  newspaper  experience  required. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Jeff  Owen, 
Editor,  The  Johnson  County  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  PO  Box  699,  Franklin,  IN  46131. 


ILLINOIS  daily  with  13,0C0-circulation 
seeks  experienced  copy  editor.  Strong 
English/grammar  and  editing  skills 
required.  Mac-training  a  plus.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  work  to:  Jo  Ann 
McNaughton-Kade,  Assistant  Publisher, 
Effingham  Daily  News,  PO  Box  370, 
Effingham,  IL  62401. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  sought  for 
Washington  office  of  non-profit  news 
organization.  Equivalent  of  3  years 
experience  required,  with  ability  to  work 
in  both  print  and  TV;  willingness  to  work 
closely  with  main  office  on  West  Coast, 
including  2-3  trips/year.  Administrative 
skills  and  ability  to  work  with  interns 
also  required;  Capitol  Hill  experience 
preferred.  EOE/AA,  $24,000-$27,000. 
Resume  by  11/1  to  Dan  Noyes,  Center 
for  Investigative  Reporting,  530 
Howard  -  2nd  fl.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94105. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  a 
20,000  daily  and  a  100,000  weekly  in 
Zone  2.  Seeking  someone  strong  in 
people  management,  writing  and  design 
skills.  Must  be  aggressive,  have  fresh 
ideas  and  a  take  charge  attitude  to 
create  a  personality  for  our  newspapers. 
Box  6058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Monthly  business  journal  in  Zone  5  is 
seeking  a  hands  on  editor.  This  position 
requires  strong  Macintosh,  editing  and 
production  skills.  Our  paginated  publi¬ 
cation  needs  a  self  starter  with  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  work  with  others.  First  class 
community  plus  very  good  potential  for 
growth  with  small  company.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  in 
confidence  to  Box  6057,  Editor 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Managing  Editor  needed  for 
13,000-circulation  in  Effingham,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Must  be  moderate  in  political 
views.  Need  someone  strong  in  people 
management,  writing  and  design  skills. 
Send  resume  and  supporting  materials 
to:  Jo  Ann  McNaughton-Kade,  Assistant 
Publisher,  Effingham  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  370,  Effingham,  IL  62401. 


METRO  EDITOR 

Gannett’s  first  newspaper  (35,000 
daily/50,000  Sunday  in  Upstate  New 
York)  seeks  a  creative,  high-energy  indi¬ 
vidual  who  can  balance  day-to-day  tasks 
with  long-range  projects.  High-volume, 
fast-paced,  hands-on  job.  Supervisory 
experience  essential.  Send  resume, 
letter  outlining  your  strengths  and  your 
local  news  philosophy,  and  samples  of 
your  newspaper  and  stories/projects  you 
directed.  Send  material  to  Charles  Nutt, 
Editor,  Star-Gazette,  201  Baldwin  St., 
Elmira,  NY  14902. 

MONTANA’S  only  alternative  weekly 
needs  tough  reporters  for  hard  work  and 
great  training.  Send  resume  to  Box 
6073,  Editor  &.  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

We’re  redefining  the  traditional  copy 
desk  concept,  and  we  need  a  strong 
editor  who  can  help  us  make  it  work. 
This  editor  would  shape  the  main  news 
section,  oversee  copy  editors  working  on 
other  sections  and  lead  the  charge  for 
top-notch  editing,  headlines  and 
captions.  If  you’ve  got  the  experience 
and  vision  we’re  looking  for,  send 
resume,  work  samples  and  references  to 
Judy  Bolch,  AME/Hiring  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  The  News  Observer,  215  S. 
McDowell  St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27601. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  a  news  editor  to  train 
and  supervise  our  staff  of  1 1  reporters. 
Good  news  judgment  and  a  love  and 
understanding  of  community  journalism 
are  musts.  The  successful  candidate 
will  have  at  least  2  years  of  newspaper 
supervisory  experience  and  a  proven 
record  in  staff  development.  We’re  a 
seven-day  paper  in  central  PA  that’s  not 
afraid  to  reinvent  a  few  wheels  to  better 
serve  our  readers.  Contact  David  J. 
Marcus,  Editor,  The  Daily  Item,  200 
Market  St.,  Sunbury,  PA  17801. 

REPORTER/WRITER 

Medium  size  Northwestern  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  AM  daily  newspaper  seeking 
reporter/writer.  This  extremely  aggres- 
j  sive  editorial  staff  consistently 
produces  large  amounts  of  quality  copy 
resulting  in  a  growing  marketing  share 
and  professional  awards.  Successful 
candidate  will  possess: 

*  A  Bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism, 
English  or  liberal  arts; 

*  minimum  experience  on  college-level 
newspaper  or  Armed  Forces  equiva¬ 
lent,  3  to  5  years  reporting/writing 
experience  preferred  but  not 
mandatory; 

*  Reporting/writing  background  to 
include  features,  enterprise,  with  the 
ability  to  handle  any  beat  assigned. 

*  Sharp  communications  skills,  with  the 
ability  to  work  effectively  under 
deadlines. 

Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
competitive  wages  and  fringe  benefit 
package.  NO  phone  calls,  please.  Send 
your  confidential  work  history  with  clips 
to  illustrate  your  writing  abilities  to: 

Times  Publishing  Company 
205  West  12th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16534 

Attn:  Human  Resources  Department 
EOE 
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REPORTER  -  The  Herald  a 

14,000  circulation  PM  daily  in  the 
mountains  of  northern  Utah,  seeks 
ener^tic,  experienced  education  repor¬ 
ter.  Respi>nsihilities  include  covering  a 
major  state  university,  two  kKal  schix>l 
districts  and  related  education  issues. 
Repi>rters  also  regularly  produce  feature 
antcles.  Send  resume,  clips,  references 
and  salar>'  requirements  by  Octi>her  20 
to  Patrick  McCutcheon,  Managing 
Editor.  The  Herald  Journal,  PO  Bt>x 
48?,  Logan,  LIT  84523-0487. 

REPORTER 

A  creative,  non-traditional  newspaper  is 
looking  for  a  creative  non-traditional 
reporter.  If  you  like  to  cover  meetings 
and  talk  to  public  i>tficials,  go  on  to  the 
next  ad;  if  you  think  you'd  tike  to  inter¬ 
view  pre-teen  moms  and  energetically 
explore  worlds  that  have  little  in 
common  with  yours,  send  us  your 
resume  fast.  We  want  reporters  who 
strive  to  make  readers  care,  cry  and 
laugh;  who  go  home  at  night  proud  they 
vkTote  a  heck  of  a  story  and  then  wake  up 
angry  the  next  morning  because  they 
think  of  a  word  that  would  have  made 
their  lead  stronger.  Don’t  apply  if  you 
don’t  want  to  be  pushed  to  excel.  Dead¬ 
line  for  resume  clips  is  October  20. 
Send  to  Box  6067,  Wiior  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

Unique  employment  opportunity  for 
repi>rter  with  strong,  hard  news  skills 
who  can  also  write  an  interesting 
feature.  Someone  with  a  tenacious  spir¬ 
it,  to  develop  our  military  beat  and  back 
up  our  Capitol  bureau.  Someone  who 
seeks  experience  in  many  aspects  of 
reporting  and  wants  to  be  a  player  on  a 
progressive  team.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Mary 
Woolsey,  City  Editor,  Wyoming  Tribune- 
Eagle,  702  W.  Lincolnway,  Cheyenne, 
WY  82001. 

SENIOR  EDITOR  needed  for  43,000 
circulation  weekly  that  has  been  the 
recipient  of  45  awards  since  1990. 
Daily  or  weekly  newspaper  design,  writ¬ 
ing,  cc^’  editing  and  writing  coaching 
experience  essential;  familiarity  with 
the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  church 
also  important.  Experience  with  Macin¬ 
tosh  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Send 
resume,  letter  and  tearsheets  (mini¬ 
mum  3)  to:  Senior  Editor  Search,  The 
Catholic  SUN,  421  S.  Warren  St.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  NY  13202. 


STATE  GOVERNMENT  REPORTER. 
The  Booth  Newspapers  group,  eight 
dailies  in  Michigan  with  600,000 
subscribers,  needs  a  reporter  with  mini¬ 
mum  five  years’  experience  in  hard 
news,  preferably  government  and/or 
investigative  stories.  If  you  like  to  dig 
into  the  bureaucracy  and  have  keen 
political  instincts,  let’s  talk.  Send 
resume,  references  and  six  clips  by 
October  16  to  Meegan  Holland,  Booth 
Newspapers,  217  N.  Sycamore,  Lans¬ 
ing,  Ml  48933. 

TWICE  WEEKLY  Zone  5  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  editor.  Above  average  salary, 
benefits  in  good  7,000  population 
community.  Award  winning  paper 
committed  to  excellence.  Part  of  group 
that  includes  daily  papers.  Send  to  Box 
6069,  Editor  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  EDITOR  sought  for  award¬ 
winning  news  desk  on  65,000-circula¬ 
tion  neu-spaper  in  western  South  Caroli¬ 
na.  Several  years  of  experience 
preferred.  Duties  will  include  editing, 
headline  writing  and  layout.  A  New  York 
Times  newspaper.  Please  send  resume 
and  clips  to  Gloria  Fair,  News  Editor, 
PO  Drawer  1657,  Spartanburg,  SC 
29304. _ 

WEEKEND  METRO  EDITOR 
The  New  Haven  Register,  a 
100,CXX3-plus  AM  in  Yale’s  hometown, 
seeks  a  weekend  metro  editor  to  direct 
local  coverage  on  Saturday  for  the 
Sunday  paper,  super\'ise  five  city  repor¬ 
ters,  and  oversee  our  weekly  Science  &. 
Health  page.  Two  years’  supervisory 
experience  preferred.  Strong  editing 
and  initiative  required.  Letter,  resume, 
work  samples  to  Carol  Hanner,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  New  Haven  Register,  40 
Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven,  CT  06511. 

WE’RE  LOOKING  for  reporters,  copy 
editors  and  interns  at  the  Modesto  Bee, 
an  83,000-circulation  McClatchy 
Newspaper  in  the  heart  of  California. 
We’ll  be  at  the  SPJ  convention  and  the 
ASNE  job  fairs  in  Baltimore,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Seattle.  We’ll  be  interviewing 
for  current  and  expected  full-time  open¬ 
ings  as  well  as  for  our  minority  and 
summer  internship  programs. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  resume,  at  least  five 
work  samples  and  three  professional 
references  to:  Human  Resources,  The 
Modesto  Bee,  PO  Box  3928,  Modesto, 
CA  95352. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER 

Photographer  needed  for  13,000-circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  Effingham,  Illinois.  Send 
resume  and  supporting  materials  to:  jo 
Ann  McNaughton-Kade,  Assistant 
Publisher,  Effingham  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  370,  Effingham,  IL  62401. 


PRESS  FOREMAN:  We  need  someone 
to  lead  the  efforts  of  our  press  crew 
printing  our  15,000  circulation  daily. 
We’re  a  PM  paper  on  weekdays  AM  on 
weekends.  We’re  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  press  operator  who  can  help  us 
get  the  most  out  of  our  Goss  Urbanite. 
Competitive  pay,  good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  more.  Contact  Ted  Uhall  Sr., 
Production  Manager,  The  Daily  Iberian, 
PO  Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562  or 
call  (318)  365-6773. 

PRESSMAN 

The  Juneau  Empire  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  Community  press  operator. 
Camera/plateroom  experience  a  plus. 
Send  resume  to  Tom  Blumenshine, 
Juneau  Empire,  3100  Channel  Drive, 
Juneau.  AK  99801.  Phone  (907) 
586-3740;  Fax  (907)  586-9097. 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


PRESS  MANAGER 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY!  TheCapeCcxl 
Times,  a  7-day  morning  newspaper  is 
searching  for  an  innovative,  self- 
motivated  leader  to  head  the  press, 
platemaking  and  newsprint  area. 
Department  head  fx^ition  reporting  to 
the  prcxluciion  director.  The  Times  has 
12  units  of  Goss  Metro  in  a  new  60,(X)0 
square  ftx>t  prtxJuction  center.  Success¬ 
ful  candidate  should  have  strong 
people,  communication  and  leadership 
skills;  web  press  operating,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  process  color  experience. 
This  is  a  hands-on  management  posi¬ 
tion  reserved  for  a  self-starter! 
Responsibilities  include  department  of 
10  presspeople  that  handle  platemak¬ 
ing,  press  work  and  newsprint.  Includes 
purchasing,  budgeting,  scheduling, 
coordinating  with  other  departments 
and  overall  press  room  operation.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary,  incentive 
program  and  excellent  benefits.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  should  not  delay  in 
sending  resume  to:  Peter  Meyer, 
Production  Director,  Cape  Cod  Times, 
319  Main  Street,  Hyannis,  MA  02601. 

PRESS  ROOM  MANAGER.  Daily  news- 
paper  in  East  Texas  seeking  a  profes¬ 
sional  to  oversee  our  17  man  press 
crew.  Two  shifts  with  large  commercial 
printing  operation.  We  operate  an 
11 -unit  Urbanite  press.  We  are  Ux>king 
for  a  strong  leader  with  management 
skills  as  well  as  technical  ability. 
Reduced  waste,  better  print  quality,  a 
clean  and  safe  working  environment, 
and  keeping  the  equipment  in  good 
working  order  are  our  goals.  We  are  a 
Cox  newspaper,  located  in  the  Piney 
woods  of  East  Texas.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Kit 
Yearty,  PrixJuction  Director,  Longview 
News-Journal,  320  E.  Methvin,  Long¬ 
view,  TX  75601. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  for 
50,000  circulation  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  operation  in 
Maine.  We  ne^  a  manager  with  5  years 
of  press  experience,  and  2  years  of  a 
Goss  Urbanite  Press,  be  familiar  with 
prtKCSs  color,  on-line  gluing,  on-line 
quarter-folder,  :ero-speed  splicers  and 
platemaking.  The  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent  is  responsible  for  managing  a 
6-day,  around-the-cliKk  operation  with 
a  staff  of  14  and  a  H-unit  press.  The 
salary  ranges  between  $35  and  $40K, 
plus  excellent  benefits.  If  you  have 
excellent  communication  skills,  strong 
leadership  ability,  are  quality-conscious 
and  an  innovative  thinker,  please  send  a 
letter  and  resume  to:  Vicki  Crawford, 
Personnel  Director,  Central  Maine 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  1052,  Augusta, 
ME  04332-1052. 

PROPUCTION/TICH 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Gaston  Gazette,  a  member  of  the 
Freedom  Newspaper  Group  Inc.,  a 
42,0(X)  daily  and  47,(X)0  Sunday  AM 
paper  needs  a  “hands  on"  mailroom 
foreman. 

Equipment  consists  of: 

SLS  1(X)0  GMA  insert  equipment  -  Hall 
and  Quipp  Stacker  -  Signode  banders 
Ovalstrapp  bottom  wrap  -  Muller  Martini 
stitcher. 

The  right  person  must  possess  the 
following: 

1.  Good  leadership  ability 

2.  High  standards  and  must  be  qual¬ 
ity  conscious 

3.  Must  be  able  to  work  with  our 
present  staff  to  better  our  operation 

Our  mailroom  is  under  the  Circulation 
Department 

Please  send  resumes  to: 

Sam  Ashe,  Circulation  Director 
The  Gatson  Gazette 
2500  East  Franklin  Blvd. 
Gastonia,  NC  28054 


MANI 
FlilD  SERVICE 
REP 

Commercial  Web  Products 

A  worldwide  leader  in  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  printing  equipment 
for  the  Commercial  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
a  self-motivated  team  player  to  join 
our  Web  Press  Division  located  in 
Stonington  CT.  Qualified  candidates 
must  have  a  minimum  of  5  years 
field  service  experience  in  the 
graphic  arts  industry  including  press 
trouble  shooting  and  repair,  press  in¬ 
stallations  and  the  ability  to  work 
with  and  supervise  subcontractor 
personnel.  Above  average  mechani¬ 
cal  skills  as  well  as  the  ability  to  read 
blueprints  also  required. 

We  offer  an  exceptional  benefit 
package  including  401 K,  pension; 
dental,  vision,  prescription  medical 
plan,  vacation  and  holidays.  Our 
compensation  program  is  competi¬ 
tive  and  we  provide  full  per  diem  and 
living  expenses  while  on  field  ser¬ 
vice  assignments.  Relocation  nego¬ 
tiable.  Please  send  resume  to:  Mr. 
Ben  Bendetti,  Director  Human  Re¬ 
sources,  MAN  Roland  Web  Press 
Division,  20  Gutenberg  Drive,  North 
Stonington,  CT  06359. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  Male/Female. 


ON  THE  MOVE 

MAN  Roland  Inc.  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  MAN  Roland  AG 
headquartered  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany. 
MAN  Roland  is  the  second 
largest  manufacturer  of 
printing  presses  in  the 
world!  We  have  been  in 
business  for  over  150 
years,  now  employing 
nearly  11,000  people 
worldwide.  Yearly  sales  ex¬ 
ceed  $1.1  Billion.  Growth 
for  the  past  7  years  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  20%  yearly.  MAN 
Roland  is  part  of  the  MAN 
Group  diversified  conglom¬ 
erate  with  over  $10  Billion 
in  sales  and  62,000  people 
worldwide. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


UNE  ADS 

1  week-S7  00  per  line 

2  weeks-$6. 1 5  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  tor  tx)x  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  character$  and  or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline;  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


OUR  MAILROOM  FOREMAN  retires  in 
12  months  and  we’re  looking  for  his 
replacement.  Applicants  must  have 
strong  management,  people  and 
communication  skills,  in  addition  to 
being  quality  and  deadline  oriented. 
Medium  size  AM/PM  in  Zone  4.  Send 
resume  to  Production  Director,  Dennis 
Cieszynski,  The  Advertiser  Company, 
PO  Box  1000,  Montgomery,  AL 
36101-1000. _ 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

Not  o/ten  in  che  story  of  mankind 
does  a  man  arrive  on  earth  who  is 
both  steel  and  velvet,  who  is  hard  as 
a  rock,  and  soft  as  drifting  fog,  who 
holds  in  his  heart  and  mind  the 
Ixtradox  of  terrible  storm  and  peace 
unspeakable  and  perfect. 

Carl  Sandburg  (on  Lincoln) 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time.  $85;  2  to  5  times.  $80; 
6  to  12  times.  S75;  13  to  25  times  S70;  26  to  51  times  $65: 52  times.  $60. 


DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Confract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ 

Zip - 

Phone _ 

Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  □  CLASSIFIED 

No.  of  Insertions; _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorCTublisher 

11  West  19m  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

DAILY,  WEEKLY  AND  SHOPPER 
Publisher  will  improve  your  bottom  line 
and  enhance  quality.  Call  (815)  ' 
844' 5458. 

CARTOONIST 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  -  Winner  of 
1 1  Washington  Press  Association 
Student  Journalism  Awards  (7  for  politi- 
cal  cartooning  and  graphics,  2  for 
column  writing,  and  2  for  layout). 
Interned  6  months  at  Everett  Herald. 
Associate  degree  with  high  honors. 
Portfolio  and  resume  available  on 
request.  Andrew  Wahl,  2501  Grand 
Ave.,  Everett,  WA  98201.  (206) 
252-7846. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT  -  Mr. 
Publisher,  my  previous  experience 
might  just  be  what  you’re  looking  for  in 
your  CM  slot.  Mr.  Circulation  Director,  a 
strong  and  stable  number  2  could 
complete  that  winning  team  you’ve 
been  building.  To  receive  my  resume, 
reply  to  Box  6065,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  CIRCULATOR  -  East¬ 
ern  Zone  2.  Available  for  contract 
services  or  employment  to  suit  your 
economies.  (516)  5^-2735. 

EDITORIAL 

ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR/WRITER 
with  mid-sized  daily  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenges.  Young,  energetic  with  fresh 
ideas.  Will  relocate.  Send  to  Box  6070, 
Editor  &.  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  writer/editor  seeks  free¬ 
lance  or  part-time  position  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  Boston.  Call  Cynthia  (508) 
359-6724. 

FEATURE  WRITER 
Best  selling  author;  freelancer  who  has 
written  major  features  for  New  York 
Times,  Esquire,  Rolling  Stone,  others; 
former  Time  reporter-researcher  (9 
years).  Desire  base  where  my  best  is 
needed.  (212)  691-2820. 

GERMAN  JOURNALIST,  holding  U.S. 
Master’s  Degree,  4  years  freelance 
experience,  seeks  position  as  general 
assignment/investigative  reporter  (also 
steady  freelance).  Zone  6,  8,  9.  Send  to 
Box  6036,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  strong  on  organi¬ 
zation,  7  years  managing  small  dailies, 
seeks  new  challenge  as  daily  editor, 
editorial  writer  or  copy  editor.  (Tall  Alan 
Blanchard  at  (317)  472-2849  for 
resume/references,  or  write  944  Tulip 
Drive,  Peru,  IN  46970. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

RECENT  GRADUATE  looking  for  full¬ 
time  reporting  position  with  daily  paper. 
1  have  one  year’s  experience  with  a 
weekly  paper.  Call  (614)  622-3627. 
Ask  for  Todd. 

FREELANCE 


TOP  QUALITY  FREELANCE  available, 
Denver-based.  Versatile,  but  favors 
complex  business,  other  topics.  Can 
provide  story  ideas.  Credits  include: 
Editor/Publisher/Founder  of  3  educa¬ 
tion  news  services;  many  clips  include 
Chicago,  Outside,  CJR  magazines, 
Boston  Globe,  Denver  Post,  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  trade  journals.  Bill 

Sonn.  (303)  773-9064. 


PRESSROOM 

PRESS  SUPERVISOR/ 

PRESS  MANAGER 

25  years  press  experience.  Goss  Metro 
and  Metroliner.  Excellent  managerial 
skills  and  a  proven  track  record.  Don  St. 
Laurent.  Box  638,  Centerville,  MA 
02632.  (508)  428-8689. 

WORKING  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN: 
30  years  experience.  Prefer  small  daily 
or  weekly  with  commercial  work.  M. 
Knight,  Rt.  4,  Box  601,  Mission,  TX 
78572.  (512)  585-5061. 

PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODUCTION/PRESSRCXUt  MANA¬ 
GER.  Are  you  looking  for  the  best?  I  am 
now  available.  With  18  years  hands-on 
experience  running  Goss,  Man  Roland 
and  TKS,  excellent  managerial  skills 
and  a  proven  track  record.  Willing  to 
relocate.  Call  Charles  Lloyd  (904) 
787-6433. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


10-year  PR  PRO  needs  a  job  in  NJ,  NY, 
PA.  Make  me  an  offer!  I  get  results.  14 
years  on  WSJ.  (609)  448-4894- 

An  atheist  is  a  man  who  has  no  infisiNe 
means  of  support. 

John  Buchan 
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by  Mary  Anne  Ramer 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

A  PR  PRACTITIONER'S  MEMO 
TO  JOURNALISTS 


ONE  WEEK  AFTER  1  had  crossed  the 
line  between  my  former  profession  of 
reporter  to  my  first  public  relations  po¬ 
sition  for  a  large  social  services  agency, 
one  of  my  closest  journalist  friends 
said,  without  a  hint  of  humor  or  sar¬ 
casm,  “Well,  you’ve  sold  your  soul  to 
the  devil.” 

It  is  now  21  years  later,  and  1  still 
have  a  fair  number  of  journalist  friends 
who  would  subscribe  to  that  simplistic 
snippet.  My  soul  is  just  fine,  thank  you, 
but,  due  to  the  flood  of  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  aspersions  on  PR  over  the  past 
year,  1  feel  the  need  to  give  one  profes¬ 
sional’s  perspective  on  this  sister  profes¬ 
sion  of  journalism. 

Now,  before  any  outraged  defenders 
of  the  Big  J  start  pummeling  me  with 
rolled-up  copies  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  and  shouting  out  horror  stories  of 
PR  people  who  have  done  them  wrong, 

1  want  to  say  that  1  am  not  going  to 
stoop  to  trading  stories  of  bad  journal¬ 
ism,  a  la  Janice  Cook;  for  stories  of  bad 
PR,  a  la  Exxon  Valdez- 1  think  it  more 
useful  to  examine  how  PR  works  for 
and  with  good  journalism. 

First  and  foremost,  PR  is  now  one  of 
the  major  sources  of  news  because  the 
profession  helps  journalists  get  far  more 
information  quickly  and  in  a  readily  us¬ 
able  form  than  they  obtain  either  on 
their  own  or  from  any  other  source. 
The  best  PR  helps  reporters  deal  ratio¬ 
nally  with  the  information  glut  in  mod¬ 
em  society. 

PR  professionals  are  responsible  for 
providing  much  more  information 
about  their  clients  than  they  are  for 
hiding  facts  or  covering  up  news.  By  far 
the  vast  majority  of  effort  by  PR  people 
goes  to  getting  their  clients  covered, 
getting  them  into  print  and  on  the  air, 
not  resisting  it. 

Journalists  worship  accuracy  in  the 
church  of  objectivity  and  the  religion 
of  balance.  However,  much  of  my  PR 
life  has  been  taken  up  with  persuading 
reporters  to  be  accurate  by  being  com- 
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plete  in  their  stories;  to  be  objective  by 
at  least  considering  the  other  perspec¬ 
tive  rather  than  dismissing  it  as  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  arguing  that  balance  does 
not  require  elevating  the-world-is-flat 
advocates  to  parity  with  the  over¬ 
whelming  weight  of  evidence  on  an  is¬ 
sue  or  story. 

In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  my  time  in  PR 
has  been  spent  protecting  my  clients 
from  blatantly  bad  journalism  —  you 
know  it  as  gotcha  journalism,  as  the 
newspaper  or  magazine  that  sells  more 
copies  and  more  ad  space  when  it  offers 
pandering  over  pondering,  as  the  tv 
news  show  that  puts  entertainment 
above  hard  news  and  sacrifices  the 
truth  to  good  ratings. 


reer  of  three-hour  or  three-martini 
lunches  at  which  reporters  were  bribed 
to  give  a  certain  slant  to  a  story  or  blow 
it  out  of  proportion,  those  days  were  be¬ 
fore  my  time.  The  closest  1  came  to  that 
low  point  were  two  long  lunches  de¬ 
manded  by  so-called  journalists  from 
trade  publications  as  their  due  for 
deigning  to  receive  information. 

On  a  similar  note,  1  have  never 
bought  a  story  with  expensive  gifts,  silly 
promotions,  or  other  gimmicks.  1  prefer 
to  put  all  my  money,  time  and  energy 
into  creating  the  kind  of  story  package 
or  information  portfolio  that  will  sell  it¬ 
self.  1  am  not  setting  myself  as  a 
paragon  of  virtue,  only  as  a  pretty  com¬ 
mon  example. 

Journalists  are  always  complaining 
that  they  are  deluged  with  useless  re¬ 
leases,  notices  and  other  PR  materials 
about  topics  they  and  their  medium 
could  not  care  less  about. 

1  am  glad  to  say  that  the  practice  of 
papering  the  world  with  one’s  client’s 
news  is  nearly  extinct  today,  thanks  to 


real-world  economics.  Tighter  and 
tighter  PR  budgets  and  demands  for 
higher  productivity  from  PR  programs 
have  combined  to  force  most  PR  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  focus  their  distribution 
carefully,  and  customize  their  materials 
to  each  outlet’s  needs.  It  is  even  good 
for  the  environment. 

Journalists  should  be  aware  that  PR 
today  is  more  than  press  publicity.  In 
fact,  over  the  years  1  have  found  that 
less  of  my  time  is  spent  with  the  media, 
and  more  with  creating  vehicles  to 
reach  the  client’s  target  audience  more 
effectively. 

Direct  mail,  community  relations, 
conferences  and  newsletters  are  just  a 
few  of  the  alternative  ways  of  getting 
the  message  out.  Often  1  find  myself 


telling  a  client  that  getting  mentioned 
in  the  New  York  Times  will  not  help 
them  achieve  their  goals. 

Neither  journalism  nor  PR  has  the 
high  regard  it  should  for  the  phrase  “1 
don’t  know,”  but  1  believe  the  formal 
code  of  ethics  of  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  has  helped  its  mem¬ 
bers  be  more  careful  about  their  job  and 
more  willing  than  journalists  to  admit 
and  rectify  mistakes. 

Indeed,  in  the  March  issue  of  Quill, 
the  magazine  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists,  one  big-time  newspa¬ 
per  executive  admitted  that  “it  is  not 
our  habit  to  do  post-mortems  on  the 
cock-ups  of  the  media.  Our  follies  and 
ineptitudes  become  family  secrets.” 

Public  relations,  in  fact,  helps  our 
nation’s  many  institutions,  corpora¬ 
tions  and  governments  serve  the  needs 
of  journalists  better.  PR  has  kept  up 
with  the  demand  for  more  information, 
faster  and  faster.  However,  it  is  our  duty 
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If,  in  the  dim  past,  PR  ever  was  a  ca¬ 


ll!  fact,  a  great  deal  of  my  time  in  PR  has  been  spent 
protecting  my  clients  from  blatantly  bad  journalism 
—  you  know  it  as  gotcha  journalism  . . . 


In  1992  alone,  newspapers  have  spent  in  excess  of 
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on  capital  expenditures.  Much  of  that  money  has  been 
directed  to  the  expansion  of  existing  plants  as  well  as  to 
the  construction  of  new  facilities. 

special  pullout  section  in  the  November  7,  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  focus  on  both 
recently  constructed  newspaper  plants  and  those  still  on  the  drawing  board.  We  will  talk 
to  publishers  and  production  executives  to  find  out  what  goes  into  the  decision  as  to  whether 
to  build  a  new  plant  or  to  expand  the  current  one.  You  will  find  out  who  they  called  upon  for  advice, 
what  problems  or  surprises  they  encountered  and  how  solutions  were  reached. 

will  interview  newspaper  personnel,  architects,  builders  and  equipment  vendors  to 
find  out  what  part  they  played  in  making  the  future  of  newspapers  happen.  Find 
out  how  a  site  was  selected,  what  kind  of  financing  was  required,  what  unusual 
requirements  newspapers  had,  what  equipment  requirements  there  were,  and  what  legal,  environmental 
and  political  considerations  there  are. 

tell  the  industry  your  success  stoiy,  there  is  no  better  place  to  advertise  than  in  the  pages 
of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Let  our  more  than  83.000  readers  know  what  role  you  play  in 
developing  and  improving  newspaper  plants.  If  you  are  a  newspaper,  tell  other  newspapers 
what  benefits  you  have  reaped  by  changing  your  plant.  If  you  are  one  of  the  many  companies  who 
aided  in  improving  newspaper  plants,  tell  the  newspaper  professionals  how  you  helped  and  who  you 
helped.  Making  the  decision  to  expand  or  build  a  new  plant  is  a  very  important  and  costly  one.  Show 
the  newspaper  world  how  to  do  it  in  the  most  beneficial  way  possible! 

*  place  your  advertisement  in  this  special  section,  call  your  local  sales  representative  or 

Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380  today!  Remember,  the  longer  you  wait  to  advertise,  the 
longer  you  are  going  to  have  to  wait  to  show  any  profits! 


Publication  Date:  November  7,  1992 
Closing  Deadlines:  Space:  October  23  Copy:  October  26 

Sales  Offices 

New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

212-675*4380  312*641 -0041  504-386*9673  213-382-6346  415*421 -7950 
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Alternate  Delivery 


We7Z  show  you  how  to  open  new  doors  for  your  advertisers! 


Beacon  Communications,  a 
subsidiary  of  The  Chronicle  Publishing 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  has  more  than 
17  years  in  the  distribution  business  and 
now  offers  three  options  that  can  help  you 
reap  profits  ih>m  a  distribution  plan: 

O  INSTALLATION  OPERATION: 
Beacon  will  install  your  alternate  delivery 
system,  including  personnel,  software, 
alternate  delivery  routes,  methods  of 
magazine/product  sorting,  accounting 
systems  and  carrier  pay  rates. 

As  a  prime  affiliate  of  Alternate 
Postal  Delivery  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michi¬ 
gan,  we  will  also  roll  out  a  Magazine  Ride- 
Along  program. 

O  MANAGEMENT  COMPANY; 
We'll  provide  management  personnel, 
accounting  systems,  delivery  routes, 
reciniit  and  train  a  carrier  force  and  act  as 
a  liaison  with  APD. 


CONSULTANT;  Beacon  will 
consult  in  the  start-up  of  your  alternate 
delivery  system. 

VALUE-ADDED  PROGRAMS: 
We  also  provide  direct  mail  programs  for 
targeting  non-subscribers.  Call  today  and 
find  out  how  we  have  helped  7?te  Boston 
Globe,  The  Providence  Journal,  Worcester 
Telegram  &  Gazette  and  other  New 
England  publications  provide 
saturation  market  coverage.  " 


Total  distribution  check  system 

✓  Alternate  Delivery  Operations  ✓  Single-Piece  Direct  Mail 

✓  Saturate  Delivery  Operations  ^  Shared  Direct  Mail 

✓  Total  Market  Coverage  Delivery  Market  Analysis 

✓  Magazine  Delivery  ✓  Mapping  Applications 

✓  Magazine  Ride-Along  ✓  Labels 

✓  Bagging  Operations  ✓  Customer  Profiles 


For  further  information,  conta( 
Gerald  C.  Lewis 
DukeTully 
(508)  264-9336 


Beacon  Alternate  Delivery  Systems 


20  Main  Street 
Acton,  Massachusetts  01720 
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